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to  do,  too! 
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Four  consecutive  Army-Navy  "E"  awards 
have  been  presented  to  Conn  for  excellence 
in  war  production,  a  record  unmatched 
hy  any  other  manufacturer  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  instrument  industry. 


While  the  nation’s  armed  forces  are  defeating  the  enemy  on  battle- 
fronts  throughout  the  world,  we  here  at  home  have  our  own  jobs 
to  do!  Morale  plays  an  important  pan  in  winning  any  war... and 
you  school  musicians  are  needed  to  provide  the  music  which 
helps  keep  the  homefront  cheerful,  encouraged,  and  strengthened. 
You’ve  done  a  grand  job  in  your  school  band  and  orchestra,  and 
your  suppon  of  the  war  effon  is  commendable.  Keep  up  the  good 
work . . .  your  community  needs  your  services. 


Conn  is  still  manufacturing  precision  war  instruments  for  t^  Army  and 
Nary  and  will  continue  until  the  job  is  done.  Then,  new  Conn  band 
instruments  will  be  produced  for  you  which  will  reflect  in  improved  tone 
quality,  accurate  intonation,  and  fast,  positive  key  and  valve  action,  the 
lessons  we  have  learned  in  greater  precision  and  skill  while  building  "war 
instruments.  ”  When  you  buy  a  new  band  instrument,  be  sure  you  get  the 
tremendous  advantages  a  genuine  CONN  will  provide. 

C.  G.  CONN  LTD.,  DEPT.  642,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 
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m  i/awj !  Was  I  Ever  Lucky 
to  Draw  a  Martin  from  the  Q.M.  1 


Yes  sir,  he’s  lucky  two  ways!  First,  to  be  playing  a  Martin 
DOW  while  he’s  in  the  service.  (It’s  evident  his  buddy 
hasn’t  done  so  welL)  Second,  because  he  qualifies  for  a 
Martin  After-the-War  Purchase  Bond — good  for  $25.00  on 
a  brand  new  post-war  Martin  instrument 

Hundreds  of  G.  I.  musicians  have  written  from  battle 
stations  all  over  the  world  to  tell  us  the  pleasure  they 
have  in  playing  Martins  —  how  well  Martin  instruments 
stand  the  hard  knocks  of  military  service.  By  now  it’s  a 
familiar  story — but  every  letter  gives  us  a  thrill,  because 
it  justifies  the  care  we  take  to  build  quality  into  every 
detail  of  every  Martin. 

When  we  can  resume  band  instrument  production 
tfiere’U  be  a  new  surge  of  enthusiasm.  As  an  expression 
of  appreciation  to  service  musicians  and  to  nud^e  it  easier 


W  ^  "  ELKHART, 


for  those  now  playing  Martins  to  obtain  one  of  our  brand 
new  post-war  models,  now  being  developed,  we  created  our 
$25.00  After-the-War  Purchase  Bond. 

FREE  I  $25.00  PURCHASE  BOND 
TO  SERVICE  MUSICIANS 


Every  muaician 
in  any  branch 
of  our  armed 
forces  now  play¬ 
ing  a  Martin — 
his  own  instru¬ 
ment  or  govem- 
ment  issue — 
qualifies  for  this 
bond.  All  we 

need  is  his  name,  outfit,  and  serial  number  of  the  Martin  he’s 
playing,  and  address  to  which  bond  should  be  mailed.  Tell  all 
our  friends  in  the  services  about  this  offer.  We  want  to  send  a 
nd  to  every  musician  who  qualifies! 


yoi 

boi 


HART,  INDIANA 
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A  ''Must''  in  the  Education  of 
Drummers  and  Bond  Leaders 


Here  in  one  exciting  book  is  the  essence 
of  drum-famous  William  F.  Ludwig’s  ex¬ 
perience  as  artist  and  teacher.  Here,  in  70 
fascinating  pages,  are  all  the  secrets  of 
top-notch  drummers  and  top-flight  drum 
sections.  70  specially  posed  photographs, 
with  music  and  explanatory  text,  carry  you 
to  mastery  of  all  the  instruments  of  the 
drummer’s  art— cymbals,  bass,  concert  and 
parade  drums,  tympani,  bell  lyra,  tambou¬ 
rine,  castanets.  Study  the  pulsations  of  the 
roll— learn  how  ace  percussion  sections 
operate  —  play  new  and  original  solos  — 
learn  to  read  at  sight.  $1.50  at  your  music 
dealer.  If  he  can’t  supply  you,  order  direct. 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  NORTH  DAMEN  AVE.,  CHICAGO  47.  ILL 
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Solving 


Problems  of 


DISCIPLINE 


in  the  School  Band 


By  (x)aJUa£S  "Sould 


Director,  Dept,  of  Music 
Southern  State  Normal  School 
Springfield,  S.  Dak. 


o  AS  A  BAND  DIRECTOR  of  several 
years  experience  in  managing  and 
directing  school  bands  on  all  educa¬ 
tional  levels,  primary,  secondary,  and 
collegiate,  I  have  been  many  times 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  reaching 
quick  decisions  in  disciplinary  cases. 
Many  and  varied  are  the  problems  a 
band  director  must  cope  with  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  organization  of  many 
persons  with  as  many  different  atti¬ 
tudes.  To  secure  harmonious  co-opera¬ 
tion  among  the  membership  in  the 
relations  of  the  individual  members  to 
each  other  and  to  the  director  is  many 
times  more  difficult  than  getting  per¬ 
fect  harmony  in  the  performance  of 
a  difficult  number. 

It  has,  however,  been  my  experience 
that  the  director  who  is  friendly  and 
sympathetic,  impartial  and  fair,  though 
frequently  severe  when  the  case  de¬ 
mands,  is  the  person  who  will  succeed 
with  95%  of  his  students.  The  other 
5%  must,  of  necessity,  be  discarded 
in  order  to  best  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  organization. 

The  problem  of  dealing  with  parents 
is  one  that  frequently  demands  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  early  career  of  the  new 
band  director.  Johnny  is  a  good  cornet 
player  and  so  is  Billy.  But  you  have 
seen  fit  to  place  Johnny  in  first  chair 
and  to  assign  Billy  to  second.  Now 
second  chair  is  equally  important  to 


the  musical  success  of  the  band  in 
performance,  but,  unfortunately,  Billy's 
mother  doesn't  see  it  this  way.  Her 
boy  should  have  been  given  first  place 
along  with  Johnny.  In  my  opinion 
the  problem  here  is  to  make  every 
band  member  realize  that  no  one  place 
is  more  important  than  any  other. 
Kach  part  must  be  accounted  for  and 
each  member  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  it  is  his  privilege  to  play  his  part 


well.  All  parts  cannot  carry  melody 
all  the  time  Just  as  on  a  football  team  ^ 
every  player  cannot  carry  the  ball  on  , 
each  play.  A  co-operative  spirit  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  organization  is  what  should  char¬ 
acterize  the  loyal  band  member. 

Sometimes  band  students  get  the 
idea  that  if  they  do  not  care  to  attend  a 
certain  important  rehearsal  or  concert, 
it  is  their  privilege  to  remain  away. 
In  my  opinion,  the  bandmaster  must 
early  make  clear  to  the  group  that  he 
expects  100%  attendance  at  all  times 
unless  a  most  valid  reason  can  be 
given  for  the  absence.  My  own  policy 
in  dealing  with  frequent  unjustifiable 
absences  is  to  expel  the  offenders  from 
the  organization  with  its  privileges.  If 
students  are  made  to  realize  that  if 
they  do  not  conform  to  rules  they 
will  be  permanently  dropped  from 
membership,  you  will  have  little  or  no 
trouble.  The  bandmaster  must  be  in¬ 
flexible  on  this  point,  and  if  he  is,  it 
is  doubtful  if  he  will  lose  very  many 
members. 

Students  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  band  director  is  the  leader  and 
though  he  may  sometimes  ask  their 
opinions  on  certain  points  of  proce¬ 
dure,  the  final  decision  at  all  times 
rests  with  him.  Never  allow  students 
to  feel  that  you  are  incapable  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  decisions  for  if  you  do,  it  will  be 
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hard  to  reassume  command. 

For  example,  if  you  are  to  play  in  a 
certain  place  and  at  a  certain  time, 
you  must  insist  that  everyone  be  pres¬ 
ent  at  least  one-half  hour  in  advance 
of  playing  time.  Anyone  not  conform¬ 
ing  will  be  denied  the  future  privilege 
of  band  trips.  But  in  between  times 
when  there  is  no  particular  need  for 
their  services,  it  has  been  my  policy 
to  allow  the  students  to  roam  around 
town  unsupervised.  They  like  to  feel 
that  they  are  Tree  human  beings  and 
as  long  as  you  make  clear  to  them  that 
they  must  behave  themselves  as  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  that  any  violation 
of  the  moral  or  ethical  code  or  viola¬ 
tion  of  others’  property  rights  will 
result  in  their  being  sent  home  at 
once,  I  do  not  believe  it  wise  or  neces¬ 
sary  to  shadow  every  move  of  students. 

If  the  band  is  remaining  away  from 
home  overnight,  I  merely  insist  that 
students  be  “in”  by  a  certain  reason¬ 
able  hour  which  we  agree  upon  before¬ 
hand  and  then  I  leave  it  up  to  their 
honor  to  conform. 

The  student  who  is  a  constant 
trouble  maker  at  rehearsals  or  on  trips 
and  who  refuses  to  seriously  make  an 
effort  to  change  his  ways,  should  I 
believe,  be  dropped  from  membership. 
This  should  apply  to  the  boy  or  girl 
who  refuses  to  listen  to  kindiy  repri¬ 
manding  even  when  he  or  she  is  the 
best  player  in  the  organization.  I  feel 
that  a  well  disciplined  band  has  a 
better  chance  of  going  further  with 
fewer  stellar  performers  than  one  with 
many  fine  solo  players  has  where 
discipline  and  morale  are  poor.  I  have 
found  that  to  eliminate  an  unruly 
member  often  makes  the  other  players 
more  alert  and  co-operative,  when,  of 
course,  the  reason  for  the  dismissal 
has  been  a  fair  one. 

Some  students  like  to  make  certain 
moves  to  annoy  the  director.  If  he 
does  not  allow  himself  to  be  disturbed 
by  their  actions,  other  than  to  make  a 
friendly  rebuke,  usually  they  will  sub¬ 
side.  If,  however,  the  particular 
student  takes  this  as  a  signai  that  he 
can  put  something  over  on  the  teacher 
and  tries  to  repeat  the  offense,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  being  more  severe,  even  up  to 
the  point  of  dismissal. 

A  sense  of  humor  will  more  often 
than  not  save  a  difficult  situation. 
When  jimmy  does  some  trick  that 
would  easily  annoy  you,  is  it  not 
usually  better  to  call  him  down  in  a 
friendly  way  and.  where  there  is  the 
chance  to  poke  fun  of  his  actions  so 
that  the  group  as  a  whole  will  laugh 
at  him  and  with  you,  to  do  so?  I 
have  often  found  that  anger  on  my 
part  has  not  solved  a  difficult  dis¬ 
ciplinary  situation  other  than  to  upset 
my  own  composure,  but  the  willingness 


We  directors  sometimes  say  that  students 
are  indiUerent  slow,  and  unwilling  to 
work  and  consequently  are  problems  to 
handle.  Perhaps  the  guilt  in  many 
instances  should  be  laid  at  our  own  doors. 
The  leader  who  is  iriendly,  lively,  and  alert 
mentally,  usually  commands  attention. 
But  the  leader  who  is  lifeless, 
uninteresting,  all  wrapt  up  in  his  own 
personal  problems,  and  who  fails  to  look 
out  upon  life  and  activity  about  him,  rarely 
is  the  person  to  whom  students  flock  and 
consequently  respect.  To  succeed  in 
disciplining  students,  the  leader  must  first 
learn  to  discipline  himself  and  this  means 
to  be  friendly,  happy,  mentally  quick,  and 
enthusiastic  about  his  work. 


to  laugh  and  to  bring  the  unruly  one 
to  my  point  of  view  in  a  kindly  way 
has  usually  saved  the  day. 

Students  must  be  made  to  feel  that 
as  far  as  rehearsal  time  is  concerned, 
the  use  of  the  band  room,  treatment  of 
music,  being  in  their  places  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  etcetera,  they  have  definite 
responsibilities  to  bear. 

When  a  student  asks  me  if  he  may 
take  his  music  folder  with  parts  home 
for  the  night  in  order  to  practice,  I 
usually  consent,  but  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  must  conform  to 
certain  basic  rules,  such  as  having  It 
back  in  place  at  the  next  rehearsal 
time  and  in  good  condition.  Failure 
to  do  so  can,  of  course,  seriously  in¬ 
terfere  with  a  rehearsal  and  so  the 
student  must  be  made  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  a  failure  to  comply  in 
this  direction. 

If  band  rehearsals  are  to  be  held 
In  a  special  room  for  the  purpose,  the 
problem  of  having  the  seats  arranged 
for  a  rehearsal,  music  stands  set  up, 
and  music  folders  all  on  the  proper 
stands  is  a  lesser  one.  If,  however, 
the  rehearsals  are  held  Jn  a  hall  where 
the  stage  is  used  for  other  purposes, 
the  problem  of  arranging  chairs, 
etcetera  is  a  more  difficult  one.  It  has 
usually  proven  wise  to  appoint  some 
dependable  member  of  the  organization 
as  the  person  who  is  to  see  to  it  that 
at  the  proper  time  the  stage  is  set  and 
if  necessary,  to  take  down  the  equip¬ 
ment  after  the  rehearsal.  Students 


are  sometimes  careless  in  taking  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  own  stands,  music 
folders,  etcetera,  and  so  it  is  wise  to 
have  one  particular  person  to  supervise 
such  activity. 

Tardiness  seems  to  me  to  be  as 
serious  an  offense  as  continued  absence 
and  should  in  my  opinion  be  dealt 
with  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
equal  severity.  However,  I  am  much 
in  favor  of  having  rehearsals  for  a 
certain  fixed  amount  of  time.  If  the 
band  rehearsal  period  is  one  and  one- 
half  hours,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  majority  of  rehearsals  should  be 
of  that  length  and  no  longer.  Students 
will  generally  co-operate  better,  even 
though  they  may  have  certain  periods 
of  grumbling,  if  they  know  that  the 
length  of  rehearsal  time  is  a  fixed 
matter.  They  can  then  much  more 
easily  be  convinced  of  the  advantages 
of  always  being  punctual  at  rehearsal 
periods. 

If  certain  members  of  the  band  are 
constantly  complaining  about  this  and 
that,  it  may  now  and  then  be  a  wise 
policy  to  remind  them  that  being  in 
the  band  is  a  privilege  and  not  a 
chore.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
generally  the  grumbler  can  be  handled 
best  either  by  usually  ignoring  his 
grumbling  or  else  by  poking  fun  at 
him  in  such  a  way  that  you  win  the 
other  members  to  your  side  and  make 
him  feel  foolish  to  continue  his  grum¬ 
bling.  I  do  not,  however,  by  this  mean 
that  the  offender  should  be  treated  in  a 
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sarcastic  manner.  This  is  unfriendiy 
and  usually  antagonizes  without  doing 
any  good.  But  a  good  humored  com¬ 
ment  now  and  then  can  prove  very 
beneflcial. 

Discipline  can  sometimes  be  helped 
by  electing  certain  officers  in  the  band 
and  giving  them  certain  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  perform.  When  the  students 
see  that  they  are  being  given  a  share 
in  the  management  of  the  organization, 
they  will  usually  be  more  willing  to 
listen  to  your  commands. 

In  handling  marching  bands,  I  have 
usually  found  it  wise  to  carry  a  whistle 
and  insist  that  at  the  sound  of  my 
whistle  everyone  stop  what  he  is  doing 
and  await  commands.  Much  valuable 
time  can  be  lost  and  wear  and  tear 
result  on  the  director’s  voice  if  he  has 
to  try  to  make  his  commands  heard 
above  the  noise  of  the  instruments.  A 
drum  major  is,  of  course,  usually  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  command  on  the  march 
and  he  too  must  carry  a  whistle  to 
complete  his  orders.  However,  if  the 
director  carries  a  special  sounding 
whistle,  he  can  usually  be  distin¬ 
guished.  The  sound  of  his  whistle 
should  always  be  considered  as  a  com¬ 
mand  to  be  obeyed. 

Some  directors  feel  that  the  award¬ 
ing  of  band  letters,  sweaters,  or  both 
for  good  attendance  and  good  behavior 
is  a  help  in  maintaining  discipline.  I 
have  found  that  as  a  rule  this  proves 
to  be  an  artificial  stimulus.  The  good 
students  will  try  a  little  harder  be¬ 
cause  of  the  incentive  for  the  award 
but  the  poorer  ones  will  often  become 
discouraged  and  not  try  after  the  first 
rehearsal  and  be  inclined  to  resent  not 
receiving  awards  themselves.  In  the 
long  run,  I  am  convinced  that  the  best 
discipline  can  be  maintained  by  a  com¬ 
manding  and  fair  teacher,  where  no 
artificial  stimuli  are  employed.  In  my 
opinion,  such  awards  are  a  confession 
of  the  leader’s  inability  to  cope  with 
the  problem  without  aid. 

A  friendly  smile  will  go  a  long  way 
in  maintaining  good  discipline.  If  the 
students  are  convinced  that  their  di¬ 
rector  is  really  their  friend,  they  will 
strive  in  most  instances  to  please  him. 
If,  however,  they  feel  that  he  is  in¬ 
different  and  not  interested  in  them, 
or  even  is  irritable  and  hot-tempered, 
they  will  certainly  not  warm  up  to  his 
leadership  or  strive  to  be  more  than 
usually  agreeable. 

A  director  should  not  feel  that  it  is 
always  his  function  to  scold  unmerci¬ 
fully  any  and  all  band  members  who 
make  mistakes  that  annoy  him.  Even 
though  this  director  should  happen  to 
be  a  very  famous  performer  on  his 
chosen  instrument  and  though  each 
member  of  his  band  would  respect  his 
leadership  ability  and  scholarly  mu¬ 
sicianship,  it  is  doubtful  if  deep  in 


their  hearts  many  of  his  players  would 
really  like  him,  especialiy  if  his  criti¬ 
cism  were  usually  sarcastic  without 
having  any  constructive  merit. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  criticism  is 
that  which  tries  to  help  a  student  over¬ 
come  a  difficulty  or  surmount  an  ob¬ 
stacle  and  not  unkind,  unfriendly  com¬ 
ment  which  only  discourages.  Life 
holds  many  discouraging  challenges  in 
store  for  the  young  members  under  a 
director’s  leadership  and  I  feel  that 
the  leader’s  place  is  to  encourage 
rather  than  to  discourage.  The  old 
adage  that  you  can  win  more  flies  with 
honey  than  with  vinegar  certainly 
holds  true  in  band  work. 

I  would  not  have  the  reader  assume 
from  some  of  my  previous  remarks 
that  I  advocate  the  frequent  dismissal 
of  students  from  the  organization  when 
they  commit  disciplinary  offenses.  In 
practice,  my  attitude  has  been  Just  the 
opposite.  Dismissal  should  be  used  as 
a  punitive  measure  only  in  extreme 
cases.  It  is  often  better  to  tolerate 
an  unruly  student  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  if  the  director  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  by  so  doing  he  has  any 
chance  at  all  for  winning  the  incor¬ 
rigible  one  to  his  way  of  thinking. 

It  is  certainly  much  better  to  study 
each  individual  student  and,  if  some 
prove  more  difficult  to  handle  than 
others,  to  see  if  perhaps  there  isn’t 
some  kindly  way  in  which  the  offend¬ 
ing  ones  can  be  made  to  see  the  value 
of  co-operation  and  a  friendly  attitude, 
than  it  is  to  dismiss  an  unpleasant 


Lucki*  Pilkarton,  Itt  Division  winner 
in  the  Tennessee  Stete  Bend  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Contast,  and  Drum  Major  of 
tha  East  Nashville  High  School  Band, 
is  a  fine  photogenic  drummer.  John 
Paul  Jones,  Supervisor  of  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Music  in  Nashville,  is  proud  of 
Luckie. 


student  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  the  remark  that  after  all  why 
should  you  care,  it  isn’t  your  fault 
that  the  culprit  is  bad. 

It  may  not  be  our  fault  when  our 
students  are  unruly,  but  it  is  our  fault 
if  we  don’t,  as  teachers,  do  our  best 
to  guide  them  into  habits  of  obedience 
and  willingness  to  co-operate.  Elach 
band  director  and  teacher  has  a  sacred 
responsibility  in  helping  to  mould  the 
lives  of  bis  students.  .This  cannot  be 
handled  indifferently  as  many  are 
prone  to  do.  I  don’t  believe  that  a 
director  can  fail  as  a  disciplinarian 
who  is  fair,  sympathetic  and  kind,  and 
has  his  students’  best  interests  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  front  of  his  mind. 

When  students  lose  interest  in  an 
activity,  they  often  become  disciplinary 
problems.  When  a  student  is  really 
interested,  he  rarely  causes  trouble. 
Therefore  the  director’s  problem  is  to 
make  the  rehearsals  and  work  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  the  students  will  eagerly 
look  forward  to  each  rehearsal.  Some¬ 
times,  teachers  through  their  own 
apathy  or  indifference  toward  their 
work  cause  a  lessening  of  interest  in 
the  activity.  When  a  band  director 
is  always  on  his  toes  for  new  ways  to 
make  rehearsals  more  interesting  and 
is  full  of  fun  and  pep  himself,  this 
attitude  is  contagious. 

We  directors  sometimes  like  to  pass 
the  buck.  We  say  that  students  are 
indifferent,  slow,  and  unwilling  to  work 
and  consequently  are  problems  to  han¬ 
dle.  Perhaps  the  guilt  in  many  in¬ 
stances  should  be  laid  at  our  own 
doors.  The  leader  who  is  friendly, 
lively,  and  alert  mentally,  usually 
commands  attention.  But  the  leader 
who  is  lifeless,  uninteresting,  all  wrapt 
up  in  his  own  personal  problems, 
and  who  fails  to  look  out  upon  life 
and  activity  about  him,  rarely  is  the 
person  to  whom  students  flock  and 
consequently  respect.  To  succeed  in 
disciplining  students,  the  leader  must 
first  learn  to  discipline  himself  and 
this  means  to  be  friendly,  happy,  men¬ 
tally  quick,  and  enthusiastic  about  his 
work. 

All  the  varied  problems  of  classroom 
discipline  melt  into  secondary  impor¬ 
tance  when  the  teacher  is  the  type 
of  individual  who  is  perfectly  adjusted, 
poised  and  even  tempered.  Students 
like  to  be  well  disciplined  and  respond 
to  the  individual  who  is  well  disci¬ 
plined  himself.  The  management  of  a 
large  or  small  school  band  is  no  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  above.  A  band  may  require 
certain  special  little  rules  for  its  suc¬ 
cessful  conduct,  but  if  the  leader  really 
loves  his  work  and  has  patience  in  it, 
the  chances  are  overwhelming  that 
ways  wili  be  found  to  iron  out  the 
many  little  kinks  that  present  them¬ 
selves. 
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The  first  Americsn  type  band  in  Argentina,  organized  in  1935  by  Harry  W.  Lay,  is  doing  a  splendid  piece  of  pioneer  work  in  public 
school  music.  Developed  with  modern  instrumentation  and  ideas,  and  sponsoring,  North  American  as  well  as  Argentine  music,  this 
group  will  have  a  very  decided  effect  upon  the  future  trends  of  amateur  musical  organizations  in  this  part  of  Latin  America.  Above 
is  the  1944  Band.  The  charming  drum  majorette,  canter,  is  Patsy  Higinbotham. 

School  Music  in  Argentina 

•  THE  WARD  COLLEGE  BAND  OF  of  the  Allied  Nations  during  these  music  department.  The  success  of 
BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA,  has  trying  war  times.  this  heterogenous  group,  fostering 

just  finished  its  tenth  year.  We  are  Although  representative  of  most  North  American  ideas  and  music  in 
justiy  proud  of  this  American  style  of  the  High  School  bands  in  the  the  heart  of  Latin  America,  iends 

band,  not  only  because  it  has  been  United  States  as  far  as  instrumenta-  audible  and  visible  support  to  the 

rated  as  the  finest  amateur  concert  tion  and  repertoire  are  concerned,  the  adage,  “Strength  and  Unity  Through 

and  marching  organization  in  this  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  Ward  Music.” 

part  of  the  world  lor  the  last  five  Band,  with  boys  and  girls  of  18  dil-  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  a  very 

years,  but  also  for  the  contributions  ferent  nationalities  taking  part,  of-  valuable  guide  to  my  work,  and  a 

that  it  has  made  to  the  communities  fers  a  supreme  challenge  to  the  source  of  inspiration  to  the  students 

in  the  Argentine,  as  well  as  in  the 
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American  section  of  our  school. 
Needless  to  say,  the  boys  and  girls 
look  forward  with  keen  interest  to 
the  arrival  of  each  copy. 

At  the  present  time  (January  15, 
1945)  we  are  having  fi,  heat  wave, 
and  my  thoughts  can  not  help  return¬ 
ing  to  the  lovely  white  Christmas  we 
had  in  Northern  Michigan  lour  years 
ago. 

We  are  again  looking  forward  to  a 
lew  months  in  the  U.S.A.  during  the 
last  part  of  1945,  and  should  I  get 
to  Chicago  I  would  like  very  much 
to  talk  the  Latin  American  music 
situation  over  with  you. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  there  will 
be  interesting  developments  in  these 
countries  after  the  war,  that  may  be¬ 
come  of  value  and  interest  to  your 
work  as  editor  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

Director 
Harry  W.  Ley 


ROBERT  MERRIMAN  (Scranton,  Pa.) 
was  Cusumano'i  racognixad  star  pu¬ 
pil  on  trombone.  Played  Itt  trom¬ 
bone  in  Bauer's  Band  from  1910  to 
1919;  also  1st  trombone  of  Scranton 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Graduate  of 
Wharton  School  of  Rnanca.  Has 
bean  with  the  S.  L  I.  Co.  about  35 
years  and  is  now  president. 

FOREWORD 

“I  aheays  had  a  great  admiration 
for  Charley  Cusumano  and  knew  of 
course  that  he  was  an  artist  of  the 
first  rank,  and  head  and  shoulders 
above  any  trombonist  who  has  ever 
been  in  these  parts  at  any  time. 
Through  the  years  I  have  been  favored, 
I  think,  and  looked  upon  as  having 
been  a  much  better  musician  than  the 
facts  really  warranted,  chiefly  because 
I  was  his  star  pupil  and  caught  the 
reflection  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
glamour  of  fame,  an  accomplishment 
which  he  radiated.  I  remember  Quite 
well  during  the  last  days  of  his  fatal 
illness,  I  was  terribly  shocked  to  a 
degree  which  is  not  usual  with  folks 
who  had  not  been  associated  with  each 
other  for  many  years  7ohich  intervened 
between  the  days  when  /  first  knew 
him  and  when  he  finally  passed  to  his 
reirard.” 

R.  MnitRiMAN,  President. 
Scranton  (Pa.)  IJfe  In.'turancc  t'onipany. 
April  26,  194.';. 


★  ★ 

•  HERE  IS  THE  TALE  OF  A  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  whose  career  reads  like  a  ro¬ 
mance  of  fiction  rather  than  facts:  one 
who  was  my  friend  long  ere  he 
achieved  national  renown. 

Charles  A.  Cusumano  was  born  in 
Santa  Margherita,  Italy,  August  23, 


CHARLES  ANTHONY  CUSUMANO 
(in  Pryor  uniform)  taken  during 
1912  Summer  Season  by  WALKER 
of  Chicago  when  Cusumano  was  1st 
trombonist  of  Pryor's  Bend  at  River- 
view  Perk. 


Then  there  was 


Charley  Cusumano 


One  o/  the  World's  Best 

Trombone  Soloists 


By  QuhtiA,  dt  3[wJdn, 


1883,  the  son  of  Anthony  and  Grace 
(Ricca)  Cusumano.  He  studied  music 
with  Maestro  luUi  in  his  native  town 
and  made  such  rapid  progress  that,  at 
the  age  of  13,  he  was  a  member  of,  and 
a  featured  soloist  on  both  the  valve 
trombone  and  baritone  in  the  Munic¬ 
ipal  Band  (Santa  Margherita).  His 
own  grandfather  managed  the  band, 
and  his  father  and  younger  brother 
Joseph  are  believed  to  have  been  drum¬ 
mers  therein. 

Recognizing  the  extraordinary  talent 
of  this  gifted  young  artist,  the  leader 


of  the  band  wished  to  send  him  to 
Naples  for  advanced  study,  also  to 
play  in  the  Naples  Municipal  Band,  but 
by  reason  of  his  extreme  youth,  his 
parents  refused  to  consent  to  the  offer. 
Charles  came  to  America  in  June,  1902. 
when  only  18  years  old,  and  at  once 
came  to  Scranton,  Pa.,  to  the  home  of 
his  maternal  uncle.  Prank  Ricca,  a 
contractor,  with  whom  he  lived  for  a 
while  until  he  sent  for  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  immediate  family  to  come 
to  America. 

Frank  Ricca  lost  no  time  in  taking 
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hi8  nephew  around  to  meet  Robert  J. 
Bauer,  then  Scranton's  leading  band¬ 
master.  Charley  had  never  seen  a 
slide  trombone  in  his  life.  Theodore 
Bauschmann,  Bauer’s  flute  soloist  for 
many  years,  relates  how  “all  the  boys 
in  the  band  laughed  at  Cusumano's 
valve  trombone  until  he  began  to  play.” 
Then  and  there  they  knew  that  the 
youthful  player  was  indeed  a  genius. 
Realising  his  nephew’s  true  greatness. 
Prank  Ricca  bought  a  new  slide  trom¬ 
bone  for  him  at  once.  Bauer’s  Band 
was  ‘  then  the  official  13th  Regiment 
National  Guard  Band.  That  July 
(1902)  the  band  went  to  the  annual 
summer  encampment  at  Mount  Gretna, 
Pa.  The  train  was  already  pulling  out 
from  the  station  when  Mr.  Ricca 
rushed  up  to  the  car  on  which  Charley 
was  riding  and  handed  up  the  new 
Instrument,  still  unpacked  in  its  fac¬ 
tory  case,  through  the  car  window  to 
his  eager  nephew.  The  trombone  had 
barely  arrived  at  the  express  com¬ 
pany’s  office  in  time. 

Charley  worked  hard  to  master  the 
seven  positions  on  the  slide.  He  would 
go  out  into  the  woods  at  daybreak,  and 
whenever  he  could  get  away  from  his 
camp  duties,  to  practice.  Within  a 
very  short  time  the  older  Bauer  trom¬ 
bonists  “moved  back’’  to  allow  Cusu- 
mano  to  occupy  the  1st  chair — for  all 
time. 

The  writer  does  not  recall  Just  when 
be  first  saw  and  heard  Charley,  but 
well  remembers  him  with  Bauer's  Or¬ 
chestra  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  at  a, 
Sunday  afternoon  “Y”  Men’s  Meeting 
in  April,  1905,  exactly  40  years  ago, 
and  I  recall  that  his  features  were 
familiar  to  me  even  then.  I  may  have 
seen  him  during  a  parade  previously. 

Cusumano  remained  with  Mr.  Bauer 


PRYOR'S  TROMBONE  SECTION  (Saason  of  1910)  iakan  on  August  24,  1910,  on 
tha  old  Arcada  Piar  which  was  burnad  down  in  April,  1927.  Raading.  from  laft  to 
right:  Frank  K.  Lott,  Charlas  A.  Cusuntano,  Arthur  Pryor,  Simona  Mantia,  Loren  R. 
Pattarson. 


until  1910,  except  for  a  brief  interlude 
in  1906.  He  was  ready  for  “big  time” 
even  then  (1906),  but,  as  Sir  Harry 
Lauder  once  sang,  “It’s  Love  That 
Makes  The  World  Go  Round,”  and  Love 
triumphed  over  Music.  On  March  5, 
1906,  the  gifted  trombonist  met  and 
immediately  fell  in  love  with  Lynola 
Lohman,  a  beautiful  Scranton  girl. 
They  kept  steady  company  from  the 
first  night.  With  Miss  Lohman  it  was 
at  first  simply  a  deep  admiration  for 
a  fine  artist  and  a  charming  com¬ 
panion.  Now  let  us  turn  backward  for 
a  moment. 

In  1905  Bauer’s  Band  had  played  a 
series  of  concerts  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 


BAUER'S  SOLOISTS  AT  LUNA  PARK  IN  1907.  (L*ft  to  right):  Thsodor*  Bausch¬ 
mann  (Nuta),  Harry  Woolar  (Cornat),  August  Wahlars  (Baritona,  standing,  behind 
Bandmaster  Robert  J.  Bauer),  William  McAndraw  (Clarinat),  Charlas  A.  Cusumano 
(Trombone).  Addendum:  In  his  younger  days  R.  J.  Bauer  was  a  fine  cometist.  Ha 
was  also  a  splendid  violinist  and  a  vary  capable  instructor.  In  1916  ha  was  alactad 
a  Scranton  City  Councilman. 


65  miles  from  Scranton.  Here  an 

agent  of  Patrick  Conway’s  Ithaca 

(N.  Y.)  Band  heard  Charley  who  was 
often  featured  as  Bauer’s  principal 

soloist.  Realizing  that  here  was  an 
artist  of  unusual  ability,  the  agent 

lost  no  time  in  recommending  him  to 
the  great  bandmaster.  And  so,  one 
day  In  May,  1906,  Charley  handed 
“Nola”  a  telegram  he  had  just  received 
from  “Pat”  Conway,  offering  him  a 
summer  engagement  with  the  Conway 
Band.  This  was  his  first  big  oppor¬ 
tunity,  but - 

Quoting  Mrs.  Cusumano:  “I  told  him 
to  accept,  because  I  felt  that  he  had 
gone  as  far  as  he  could  in  Scranton, 
and  the  Conway  engagement  would  be 
the  'first  rung  on  the  ladder  of  success’ 
at  which  top  he  would  find  himself  one 
day.  I  recall  his  answer  so  well — 
‘Trying  to  get  rid  of  me,  eh?  Anyhow, 
he  went  with  Conway;  first  in  Ithaca, 
then  Chicago,  then  Atlantic  City.” 

During  Charley’s  aj>8ence  from 
Scranton,  another  man  “stepped  upon 
the  scene.”  But,  as  it  is  so  often  the 
case,  the  news  leaked  out.  Believe  it 
or  not,  Charley  quit  Conway’s  Band 
in  Atlantic  City  three  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  season  and  rushed 
Imck  to  Scranton.  True  love  stops  at 
nothing. 

Scranton’s  Luna  Park  was  newly 
opened  that  same  June.  “Noia”  was 
there  one  evening,  dancing  in  the 
pavilion  to  the  strains  of  Bauer’s 
Orchestra,  when  suddenly  she  looked 
up  and  saw  Charley.  It  was  all  over 
at  that  moment  for  the  other  chap. 
Reconciliation  followed,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1907,  a  little  more  than  a 
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ROBERT  J.  BAUER'S  BAND  (Seaton  of  1907)  taken  at  Luna  Park,  Scranton,  Pa.  (the  park  was  opened  1906).  Theodora  Bautch-  to  the  w 

mann.  Flute,  it  teated  at  axtrante  left  (facing  picture),  William  McAndraw,  Clarinet  toloitt;  died  in  1910.  Wat  raco9nixad  at  the  Park  “] 

finett  clarinetitt  in  N.  E.  Panntylvania.  Harry  Woolar,  Cornat  toloitt;  with  Pryor't  Band,  1913  Seaton.  Chariot  A.  Cutumano,  Trom-  . 

bone  toloitt;  Bauor't  principal  toloitt  and  known  at  tho  graatatt  bratt  inttrumentalitt  aver  heard  in  N.  E.  Panntylvania.  August  Wah-  ^ 


lart.  Baritone  toloitt;  regarded  at  the  best  player  in  N.  E.  Panntylvania;  alto  played  Trombone  and  Violin.  Tho  young  clarinatitt  I  SOUS 


directly  behind  McAndraw  it  Claude  Gardner  who  became  toloitt  of  tho  band  in  1910;  he  wet  one  of  the  principal  artittt  of  I  ness  the 


Perthing't  Crack  U.  S.  Army  Band  in  France  during  First  World  War  with  the  rank  of  Sergeant. 


I  Carl  hat 


year  later,  they  were  married.  Two 
sons  were  born  to  this  happy  couple. 

On  Labor  Day,  1907,  the  new  Poll 
Vaudeville  Theatre  was  opened  to  the 
Scranton  public.  Bauer’s  Orchestra 
was  engaged  under  the  direction  of 
George  Koehl,  the  pianist  who  came 
from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  August  Wahlers 
was  the  violinist;  William  McAndrews 
was  then  the  finest  clarinetist  in  North¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania  (he  died  in 
1910) ;  Harry  Wooler,  the  cornetist,  was 
a  younger  brother  of  Dr.  Alfred  Wooler, 
the  noted  composer  of  choir  anthems 
(in  1913  Harry  was  1st  chair  assistant 
to  Bert  Brown  in  Arthur  Pryor’s 
Band);  Charles  A.  Cusumano  was  the 
trombonist,  of  course;  and  T,  A.  Jones 
was  the  drummer. 

It  was  none  other  than  the  con¬ 
tractor  Frank  Ricca  who  built  the 
theatre  for  Sylvester  Z.  Poll.  In  1908, 
when  the  vaudeville  season  ended  and 
the  summer  stock  company  took  over, 
another  local  orchestra  was  employed 
for  reasons  too  numerous  to  state 
herein,  but  Cusumano  continued  to 
play  in  the  theatre  during  the  vaude¬ 
ville  season  of  1908-1909.  John  H. 
Docking,  then  manager  of  Poll’s  Thea¬ 
tre,  was  enthused  over  Charley’s  play¬ 
ing.  He  even  asked  Charley  to  or¬ 


ganize  a  permanent  orchestra  of  his 
own  for  the  theare,  but  the  trombonist 
loved  Mr.  Bauer  (his  initial  American 
conductor)  so  much  that  he  point- 
blank  refused  the  offer.  His  fame  even 
then  was  so  widespread  that  he  was 
sought  after  by  I.  N.  Alexander  of  the 
famous  Alexander’s  Band  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.,  as  well  as  by  another 
Scranton  bandmaster. 

Mr.  Docking  was  not  the  only  man 
who  “raved”  over  Cusumano’s  trom¬ 
bone  playing.  James  Blair,  a  wealthy 
bank  director  who  later  on  became 
president  of  tbe  Scranton  Dime  Bank, 
also  a  graduate  of  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  so  captivated  by  Charley’s 
musicianly  art  that  each  year  when 
his  class  held  its  annual  reunion,  he 
would  see  to  it  that  Charley  played 
trombone  regardless  of  whose  orches¬ 
tra  was  engaged  for  dancing.  This 
was  kept  up  for  many  years  after 
Casumano  left  Scranton.  “Jim”  Blair 
personally  paid  him  a  handsome  fee 
which  included  all  expenses. 

Although  “Pat”  Conway  wished  to 
sign  up  Cusumano  for  summer  sea¬ 
son  tours  in  1907  and  1908,  Charley 
elected  to  remain  in  Scranton  with  his 
dearly  beloved  wile.  Much  of  his  play¬ 
ing,  apart  from  his  Poll  Theatre  sea¬ 


sons,  was  in  park  and  theatre  band 
concerts,  and  at  various  society 
functions. 

Of  all  his  many  trombone  pupils, 
Cusumano  always  insisted  that  Robert 
Merriman  was  his  particular  bright 
star.  In  1910,  “Bob”  succeeded  Charley 
as  Bauer’s  solo  trombonist — a  fact  of 
which  Charley  was  always  proud. 
Merriman  also  played  1st  trombone 
with  the  Scranton  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  (as  did  Cusumano).  A  graduate 
of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance, 
“Bob”  entered  the  employ  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  Life  Insurance  Company  (organ¬ 
ized  in  1907).  Step  by  step  he  was 
promoted  until  today  he  is  president 
of  this  concern.  I  have  known  Merri¬ 
man  for  nearly  35  years. 

Quoting  from  “Bob’s”  letter  dated 
January  5,  1945:  “If  I  had  followed  my 
own  inclinations,  I  would  undoubtedly 
have  gone  to  New  York  with  Cusu¬ 
mano  away  back  in  1910.  It  is  a  little 
late  to  predict  what  might  have  hap¬ 
pened — who  knows?  I  might  have  been 
another  Tommy  Dorsey,  although  I 
doubt  that  very  much."  The  writer 
once  saw  and  heard  Merriman  playing 
1st  trombone  during  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  parade  in  1917  with  Alexander’s 
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Band — further  proof  of  CuBumano's 
apt  instruction. 

In  1907  Bauer’s  Band  aiternated  with 
the  Banda  Roma  as  the  musical  attrac¬ 
tion  at  Luna  Park,  but  in  1908  the 
local  organization  was  engaged  for  the 
entire  season,  being  known  as  "Luna’s 
Own  Band."  The  musicians  all  wore 
white  uniforms  in  1908.  Cusumano, 
as  Bauer’s  principal  soloist,  was  pro- 
(rammed  as  such  nearly  every  week 
at  Luna  Park.  His  solos  included 
plenty  of  “fireworks.”  They  included 
such  numbers  as  Arthur  Pryor’s  varia¬ 
tions  on  "Blue  Bells  of  Scotland”  and 
“Love  Thoughts.” 

Charley’s  elder  son,  Carl  V.  M.,  was 
born  June  5,  1908.  He  has  played  both 
clarinet  and  saxophone  with  Stanley 
Melba’s  “Society  Orchestra,”  Bobby 
Day’s  Band,  etc.,  but  his  own  “Carl 
Lohman  A  His  Orchestra”  (Lohman 
being  his  mother’s  maiden  name)  con¬ 
stituted  his  major  musical  activity. 
Mechanically  inclined,  Carl  has  aban¬ 
doned  music  as  a  profession.  Today 
he  holds  a  responsible  position  with 
the  Star  Electric  Motor  Company  at 
Bloomfield,  N.  J.  He  is  also  Safety 
Director  and  a  member  of  several 
Councils.  His  father  would  rejoice  at 
this:  for  Charley  himself  remarked 
to  the  writer  in  1920  at  Willow  Grove 
Park,  “Look  at  me;  I’ve  reached  the 
top  and  can’t  go  any  higher.  I  want 
my  sons  to  take  up  other  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  than  music.”  Still  a  young  man, 

I  Carl  has  found  his  “niche”  in  life. 

Carl’s  younger  brother  Robert  (named 
after  Robert  J.  Bauer)  studied  the  violin* 
when  a  child  and  played  1st  violin  during 
his  grammar  and  high  school  days,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Music  Prise  when  he  was 
graduated.  When  he  was  14  years  old, 
he  studied  trumpet  with  Maestro  Denti  of 
New  York.  "Bob”  has  played  with  many 
famous  dance  bands — Tommy  Dorsey’s, 
Richard  Himber's,  Buddy  Rogers’,  Paul 
Whiteman’s,  etc.  Today  he  is  engaged 
exclusively  in  radio  work  as  1st  trumpeter 
(or  several  of  the  largest  network  pro¬ 
grams.  In  1943,  Simone  Mantia,  then  per¬ 
sonnel  manager,  offered  him  a  position  as 
Ist  trumpet  with  the  “Met”  Opera  Or¬ 
chestra,  but  “Bob”  was  unable  to  accept 
the  offer.  In  1945  he  was  1st  trumpeter 
during  the  memorable  concert  directed  by 
Oscar  Strauss.. 

Charley  left  Scranton  in  1910  for  New 
York  City.  His  phenomenal  ability  was 
quickly  apparent  and  he  was  engaged 
that  summer  to  play  with  Pryor’s  Band 
at  the  old  Arcade  Pier  in  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.  Even  as  a  newcomer,  he  was  pro¬ 
grammed  for  solos  a  number'  of  times.  On 
July  Ist,  “Nola”  and  Carl  joined  him. 
In  order  to  boost  his  income,  Charley 
played  a  lunching  bathing  session  at  Deal 
Lake  for  a  New  York  leader  who  put  the 
"big  town  bug  in  his  ear.”  Mr.  Pryor 
himself  believed  that  Cusumano  definitely 
belonged  in  “big  time,”  so  he  gave  Char¬ 
ley  an  afternoon  off  in  order  to  go  up  to 
New  York  and  make  application  for  mem- 
l>ershlp  in  the  N.  Y.  Local  of  the  A.  F. 
of  M.  Quoting  Mrs.  Cusumano:  “In  spite 
of  all  ‘Chic’s’  (her  pet  name  for  him) 
great  snocess  in  New  York,  he  never 
grew  ‘too  big'  for  Scranton  and  his 


friends  there.  Me  retained  his  Scranton 
union  card  up  until  his  death.” 

By  now  “Chic”  was  firmly  launched 
upon  his  "major  league”  career.  At  the 
close  of  Pryor's  1910  season,  he  returned 
to  N.  Y.  City.  His  old  leader  at  Deal 
Lake  gave  him  his  first  theatrical  job 
that  same  fall  in  the  orchestra  engaged 
for  the  opening  of  the  “New  Theatre” 
(later  the  "Century  ’Theatre”).  The  Ini¬ 
tial  attraction  was  the  famous  “Blue 
Bird”  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  In  1911 
the  great  Belgian  playwright  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  his  book  and 
play. 

In  1911,  the  writer  saw  and  heard  Char¬ 
ley  with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  at  Willow  Grove  Park.  The  “Cusu¬ 
mano  tone”  was  “raved  over”  by  such 
conductors  as  Patrick  Conway,  Arthur 
Pryor,  Victor  Herbert,  Modest  Altschuler, 
Wassili  Lepps,  Nahan  Franko,  Gennaro 
Papi,  Artur  Bodanssky,  Arnold  Volpe, 
Pierre  Monteux,  etc.  Years  ago,  when 
Charley  was  playing  an  engagement  at 
Chicago,  he  was  congratulated  for  his 
exceptionally  beautiful  tone  by  the  Old 
Maestro,  "Fred”  Innes.  The  last  time 
my  father  heard  Charley  in  1923,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  simply,  “Gorgeous !” 

Robert  Cusumano  was  born  July  5, 
1914,  while  his  mother  was  on  a  visit 
to  her  old  home  at  Scranton.  Charley 
came  from  New  York  to  see  his  new  son. 
Mr.  Bauer,  knowing  that  Charley  was  in 
town,  begged  him  to  play  with  his  band 
at  the  “Conrad  Memorial  Concert"  on 
Court  House  Square.  It  was  advertised  in 
the  newspapers  that  the  great  Cusumano 
would  occupy  his  old  1st  chair  that 
night,  and  also  play  a  solo.  The  crowd 
was  so  vast  that  all  traffic  was  stalled 
within  4  blocks.  “Chic”  played  “I  Hear 
You  Calling  Me.”  His  encore  was  “The 
Holy  City.” 

Referring  once  more  to  the  “Cusumano 
tone,”  in  1915-1916  the  writer  played 
trumpet  for  several  months  in  the  Regent 
Theatre  (silent  films)  Orchestra.  One 
afternoon  there  was  a  special  local  news¬ 
reel  shown.  It  portrayed  Bauer’s  Band 
marching  from  the  railroad  station  while 
escorting  the  return  to  Scranton  of  some 
“bigwig”  local  notable.  I  was  dumb¬ 
founded  to  see  Charley  playing  trombone 
in  the  front  row.  Through  the  remainder 
of  that  day  and  again  at  night  I  kept 
looking  at  that  familiar  figure.  The  next 
morning  I  hustled  down  to  the  band 
rooms  where  I  saw  ’Theodore  Bauer,  the 
bandrtiaster’s  son,  a  very  capable  violin¬ 
ist.  “Ted”  told  me  that  it  was  Cusumano 
— that  he  had  come  up  to  Scranton  to 
visit  his  friends  just  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  parade.  Then  he  added:  “Bauer’s 
men  had  silver  tones,  but  Charley's  was 
a  golden  one.”  These  were  his  exact 
words.  This  was  either  in  October  or 
November  of  1915— Charley’s  last  “job” 
with  Bauer’s  Band. 

Robert  J.  Bauer  was  the  writer’s  first 
teacher  on  the  comet.  He  was  born 
April  17,  1857,  at  Nazareth.  Pa.  In  1877 
he  founded  his  band  at  Scranton.  In 
1916  he  was  elected  a  City  Councilman, 
retaining  that  office  until  his  death  on 
August  8,  1919.  In  1921,  I  was  chatting 
with  “Nola”  (whom  I  have  known  since 
1908)  at  Asbury  Park,  and  she  told  me 
how  that  Charley,  when  he  heard  the 
news  that  Mr.  Bauer  had  passed  away, 
“put  his  head  down  in  his  arms  and 
cried  like  a  child.”  I  replied:  “Dad  sent 
me  a  copy  of  the  Scranton  Times  showing 
Mr.  Bauer  in  his  uniform  on  the  front 
page,  and  I,  too,  cried  as  though  my 
heart  would  break.”  I  may  also  add  that 
I  later  studied  briefly  with  Carl  Koenig 
of  whom  Frans  Liszt  said  that  he  had 


the  most  beautiful  cornet  tone  that  he 
(Liszt)  had  ever  heard. 

In  September,  1915,  Charley  was  1st 
trombonist  of  the  Diaghileff  Ballet  Russe 
Orchestra,  the  immortal  Vaslav  Nijinsky 
being  the  featured  star.  The  extraor¬ 
dinary  orchestra  was  as  much  praised  by 
critics  and  public  alike  as  was  the  ballet 
itself. 

When  the  Lewissohn  Stadium  was  first 
opened  in  New  York  about  1916,  Cusu¬ 
mano  played  under  Arnold  Volpe  during 
the  first  season  of  open  air  concerts,  play¬ 
ing  many  solos  with  Volpe’s  Orchestra. 
For  10  years  he  was  solo  trombonist  and 
orchestra  personnel  manager  (or  the  late 
Nahan  Franko,  playing  under  Franko  at 
the  McAlpin  Hotel  (N.  Y.),  Central  Park 
(N.  Y.),  and  Willow  Grove  Park  (Pa.). 
He  also  pfkyed  many  other  concert  and 
theatrical  engagements,  notably  with  the 
orchestra  of  Isadora  Duncan’s  “Farewell 
American  Tour.”  When  the  late  Antonio 
Scotti  organized  his  own  opera  company 
for  2  years,  touring  at  the  close  of  the 
“Met”  seasons,  his  orchestra  was  com¬ 
posed  of  regular  “Met”  musicians;  Cusu¬ 
mano,  of  course,  included. 

A  few  of  Charley’s  major  engagements 
were :  Friends  of  Music,  Russian  Sym¬ 
phony  (under  Altschuler),  and  the  New 
(later  the  National)  Symphony  (under 
the  late  Artur  Bodanzsky).  The  last 
named  was  organized  in  1919.  In  1920  or 
1921  this  truly  great  orchestra  was  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  Philharmonic  Society.  When 
Bodanzsky  went  to  the  “Met,”  he  thought 
so  much  of  Cusumano  that  he  took  his 
star  trombonist  along  with  him.  There¬ 
after  “Chic”  played  as  Mantia’s  1st  chair 
a.ssi8tanf. 

Charley  also  played  under  Victor  Her¬ 
bert  for  about  6  years,  at  Willow  Grove 
Park,  also  in  N.  Y.  theatres  (or  several 
Herbert  operettas  which  the  “Old  Man” 
personally  conducted.  Charley’s  last  en¬ 
gagement  with  Pryor's  Band  was  in  1917 
at  Asbury  Park.  Sousa  wanted  him  to 
play  in  his  own  band,  but  Charley  pre¬ 
ferred  to  “major”  in  symphony  work 
rather  than  make  frequent  tours  with  a 
band.  During  the  seasons  of  1921  to  1925, 
inclusive,  he  played  1st  trombone  and 
also  was  personnel  manager  of  Simone 
Mantia’s  Concert  Orchestra  at  Asbury 
Park. 

Charley  did  much  phonograph  playing 
for  Columbia,  Edison,  Star,  Victor,  etc. 
Besides  band  and  orches'tra  work,  he 
played  in  many  brass  quartettes.  No 
mention  is  m&de  concerning  trombone 
solos.  He  also  played  the  baritone  in 
making  band  recordings.  “Chic”  was  the 
composer  of  an  exquisite  little  melody  en¬ 
titled  “Sunkist”  which  I  heard  played  by 
Mantia’s  Orchestra.  It  features  a  solo 
by  the  violoncello.  Charley*  was  an  able 
guitar  and  mandolin  player,  and  also 
played  “a  little  piano."  His  ability  as  a 
trombone  instructor  was  such  that  one 
pupil  came  twice  each  month  all  the  way 
from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  to  N.  Y.  City 
because  “One  lesson  from  Cusumano  was 
worth  more  than  a  dozen  from  any  man 
in  Wilkes-Barre.” 

Many  years  ago  Pryor’s  Band  played 
a  Sunday  night  concert  at  Scranton. 
“Chic”  and  “Nola”  were  in  the  audience. 
She  wrote  recently :  “I  thought  to  my¬ 
self,  I  think  (Hiic  is  a  fine  musician,  but 
if  he  ever  plays  in  a  band  like  Pryor’s, 
then  I’ll  know  he  is  really  good.”  The 
photo  herein  of  Cusumano  in  his  old 
Pryor  uniform  was  taken  during  the  1912 
season  engagement  at  Rivervlew  Park 
in  Chicago. 

Charley  had  a  keen  sense  of  humor. 
Because  his  uncle.  Prank  Ricca,  built  the 
(Please  (urn  to  page  32) 
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Lesson  18 

BALANCEl — To  produce  music  that  hsui 
a  full,  resonant,  and  solid  tone  is  essen¬ 
tial.  In  an  orchestra,  this  is  accomplished 
by  good  balance.  By  this  is  meant,  the 
distribution  of  the  notes  to  the  various 
instruments,  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  compiete  chord  is  represented 
with  an  approximate  equai  division  of 
notes  of  the  chord  among  the  various  in¬ 
struments,  between  the  highest  and  low¬ 
est  notes. 

To  assist  in  the  study  of  baiance,*  we 
suggest  that  students  use  a  process  simi- 
iar  to  the  transcribing  and  transposing 
into  score  form  as  explained  in  lesson  6, 
but  instead  of  employing  a  number  of 
staves,  use  but  two,  the  treble  and  bass, 
and  assemble  the  entire  chord  and  notes 
played  by  all  instruments  on  these  two 
staves  so  that  the  balance  can  be  seen  at 
a  glance.  In  doing  this,  the  notes  on  just 
one  beat  are  taken  into  consideration. 
For  better  analysis,  it  is  best  to  segregate 
the  notes  of  each  section.  For  exampie, 
show  the  string,  the  woodwind  and  the 
brass  families  separateiy,  and  of  course, 
ali  in  concert  key. 

In  the  foliowing  exampies,  the  resuit 
of  this  instruction  is  shown.  18-a— notes 
played  by  small  orchestra ;  this  exciudes 
the  piano,  guitar,  and  inciudes  only  the 
melodic  voiced  instrument  carrying  mel¬ 


ody,  harmony,  flguration  or  countermel¬ 
ody,  and  bass.  18-b — this  wouid  show 
what  would  be  meant  by  poor  balance. 
18-c — this  shows  the  balance  of  a  larger 
orchestra;  18-d — this  shows  the  balance 
of  a  still  larger  orchestra;  18-e — this 
shows  the  balance  of  an  orchestra  of  sim¬ 
ilar  sixe  but  with  an  entirely  different 
distribution  than  in  18-d.  'This  method 
shows  the  distribution  in  the  different 
families  and  is  valuable  for  any  compara¬ 
tive  analysis.  We  suggest  that  in  study¬ 
ing  a  score  and  analysing  it,  this  reduc¬ 
tion  to  two  staves  be  done  several  times 
during  the  composition.  18-f — shows  sev¬ 
eral  more  examples  with  unusual  com¬ 
binations  and  distributions.  Notice  passing 
tones. 

These  are  usually  of  very  short  dura¬ 
tion,  altho  dissonant  for  a  second,  which 
does  not  produce  a  had  effect  if  resolved 
correctly.  Sometimes  these  dissonant  ef¬ 
fects  are  desired,  to  produce  a  dramatic 
effect,  and  so  are  written  purposely. 

In  selecting  a  key  for  an  orchestration, 
the  various  instruments  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Students  find  that  in 
attempting  to  select  a  key,  frequently  one 
key  will  be  suitable  for  one  instrument 
and  another  key  for  another  instrument. 
It  is  best,  therefore,  to  select  a  key 
where  the  range  of  the  melody  fits  the 
principal  melody  instruments.  For  special 
(Please  turn  to  page  21) 
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The  Rio  Grande  Sees  lt$  I 
let  School  Band  Feetived 

The  Rio  Grand  Valley  of  Texas  had  its 
first  “Ali  Valley”  band  festivai  May  5, 
at  McAllen,  Texas.  The  ali  day  program 
met  with  very  much  success  and  received 
many  fine  compliments.  To  get  things 
rolling.  Gene  A.  Braught,  Director  of 
Bands  at  McAllen,  sent  an  enrollment 
blank  to  all  schools.  From  the  Informa¬ 
tion  derived  from  the  blank  a  95  piece 
“All  Valley  Band”  was  selected.  Enough 
music  for  each  individual  selected  in  this 
group  was  ordered,  and  sent  out  six 
weeks  before  the  performance  for  indi¬ 
vidual  practice. 

From  start  to  finish  the  festival  wa.s 
very  well  organised.  Colonel  George  K. 
Hurt,  Director  of  I»nghorn  Bands,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  was  marching  Judge  and 
guest  conductor. 


Nigro  Completes  His  1 8th 
Year  on  Auroral s  Podium 

There  was  standing  room  only  at  the 
West  High  School  Auditorium,  Aurora, 
Illinois  when  the  18th  annual  spring  con¬ 
cert  was  presented  in  April.  The  director 
of  school  music  is  Harry  H.  Nigro,  super¬ 
visor  of  instrumental  music  in  all  West 
Aurora  Schools.  Mr.  Nigro  is  now  com¬ 
pleting  his  18th  year  of  teaching  in  Au¬ 
rora.  Previous  to  that  he  was  the  organ¬ 
iser  of  the  famous  Mooseheart  Band  and 
Orchestra,  and  was  the  bandmaster  up 
to  his  enlistment  in  World  War  I. 


JUNE,  1945 

George  Howard  Thrills 

Europe  with  Our  Music] 

— 

Capacity  audiences  greeted  the  Official 
United  States  Army  Air  Forces  Band  on 
their  recent  history  making  musical  tour 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  France.  Many 
were  unable  to  attend  due  to  advance 
sell  outs ;  even  England’s  huge  Royal  Al¬ 
bert  Hall  could  not  house  all  those  who 
wished  to  attend.  In  each  performance 
the  band  revealed  superb  musical  artistry, 
and  a  versatility  that  is  enviable  to  any 
organisation  of  this  type.  From  G.  I.  Joe 
to  Liord  Mayor  the  reaction  was  “the  fin¬ 
est  music  this  side  of  a  dream”. 

There  are  85  band  members,  and  the 
conductor  is  Captain  George  S.  Howard, 
Commanding  Officer. 


New  Splendor  for  the 

Pawnee  City  H.  S.  Band 

Pawnee  City,  Nebraska.  —  "Something 
new  has  been  added”  to  the  Pawnee  City 
high  school  band.  That  “Something”  was 
displayed  at  the  fourteenth  annual  spring 
concert  on  May  18,  when  the  band  mem¬ 
bers  wore  their  handsome  new  scarlet  and 
black  uniforms  for  the  first  time.  Work 
and  generosity  made  this  one  time  dream 
become  a  reality,  and  a  special  thank  you 
goes  to  the  Band  Mother's  club  for  its  fine 
sponsorship.  Both  the  band  and  the  or¬ 
chestra  offered  an  excellent  musical  pro¬ 
gram,  and  their  ability  and  variety  of 
selections  delighted  the  large  group  at¬ 
tending.  H.  Arthur  Schrepel  is  the  di¬ 
rector. 


PAGE  15 

A  Stage  Full  of  School 

Musicians  in  Concert 

More  than  400  pupils  from  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  public  schools  participated  in  an 
orchestra  festival  on  May  18  in  the  Shrine 
auditorium.  The  program  was  given  in 
cooperation  with  the  Sioux  City  Music 
Week  association  of  the  department  of 
public  recreation  in  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week.  It  was  an  interesting 
program  and  the  students  were  rewarded 
by  the  thunderous  applause  of  an  appre¬ 
ciative  audience  for  their  fine  work.  A 
noteworthy  feature  was  that  the  various 
groups,  which  occupied  the  entire  floor 
and  stage  of  the  auditorium,  were  seated 
at  the  same  time,  thus  avoiding  the  de¬ 
lays  and  confusion  which  are  u.sually  a 
result  of  several  entrances  and  exits. 

Henri  Pensls,  conductor  of  the  Sioux 
City  Symphony  orchestra,  was  the  guest 
conductor. 


Victory  Songs  Thrill 
Crowds  at  No.  Dak.  Concert 

One  hundred  pupils  of  the  Ashley 
North  Dakota  high  school  entertained  a 
large  audience  at  their  first  spring  music 
concert  held  on  May  4  in  the  high  school 
auditorium.  The  band,  mixed  chorus  and 
junior  and  senior  girl’s  glee  clubs,  under 
Miss  Lorraine  Olson  presented  a  variety 
of  numbers  that  were  very  well  done.  The 
finale  was  especially  impressive  with  the 
massed  chorus,  accompanied  by  the  band, 
playing  and  singing  Victory  Sungs  by 
Paul  Yoder. 


Ma»Md  Band  of  tka  Annual  Big-Nina  Music  Fastival  hold  in  Rochatfar,  Minnotofa,  whoso  concert  in  the  Mayo  Clinic  auditorium 
closed  tho  avant  and  climaxed  National  Music  Weak,  Friday,  May  lltk.  The  parformanca  comprised  a  chorus  of  500  voices,  a 
select  orchestra,  and  a  select  band,  each  consisting  of  JOO  -pieces.  The  chorus,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hazel  Nohavec  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  and  the  band  and  orchestra  under  Mr.  C.  B.  Righter  of  the  University  of  Iowa.  Host  conductor  H.  P. 
Jones  is  on  the  podium.  “Big-Nine  Schools"  included  Austin,  Albert  Lea,  Faribault,  Mankato,  Northfield,  Owatonna,  Red  Wing, 
Rockostar  and  Winona,  Minnesota. 
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All  Accounted  For  in 

This  N.  Y.  Spring  Show 

Be-decked  in  their  new  uniforms  the 
North  Junior  Hi^h  School  Band  of  New¬ 
burgh,  New  York  shared  the  footlights 
with  the  N.  J.  H.  Orchesti'a,  Boy’s  Giee 
Ciub,  Mixed  Chorus  and  the  Girl’s  Chorus 
on  April  18.  The  Five-Star  event  was  the 
school’s  annual  spring  concert 

Prom  the  opening  measures  of  the 
"Russian  Choral  and  Overture’’  through 
the  final  strains  of  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner”,  the  program  modulated  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  dissonance.  It  was 
a  satisfied  audience  that  left  the  N.  J.  H. 
auditorium  that  evening.  This  of  course 
was  not  the  first  successful  performance 
given  by  the  music  department,  but  one 
of  many.  William  L.  Zahn  is  the  director 
of  music,  and  the  school’s  number  one 
band  booster  is  David  B.  McKeener, 
Princi|>al — other  school  principals  please 
take  note ! 

S.  C.  Band  Gets  Neighbor 
Directors  to  Pick  Fcmlts 

In  accordance  with  their  yearly  pro- 
ceduie  of  having  a  school  band  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  special  musical  Judge,  the  Rock 
Hill  High  School  Class  A  Band,  of  Rock 
Hill  South  Carolina,  tuned  up  to  the 
t>est  of  their  ability  for  a  test  of  musical 
knowledge  and  qualifications  by  Mr.  Her¬ 
bert  Hazelman,  Music  Supervisor  of 
Greensboro  Public  Schools,  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina. 

The  examination  is  an  all  day  affair 
beginning  with  solo  and  ensemble  num¬ 
bers  in  the  morning,  followed  by  an  after¬ 
noon  rehearsal,  and  as  a  climax  to  the 
day’s  activities,  an  evening  concert  is 
presented,  conducted  by  the  guest  judge. 
The  band  exhibited  fine  talent  at  the  con¬ 
cert,  and  was  rated  A-1  by  Mr.  Hazelman. 


School  Bands  in  the  News 


GALT  HI 


4^1 


This  Galt,  California  hi9h  school  band  of  55  raprasants  more  than  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  student  body.  One  of  the  treasured  recollections  of  the  school's  music 
department  is  the  band's  trip  to  tha  World's  Fair  of  San  Francisco  to  play  a  con- 
ceH  on  Treasure  Island.  Tnay  won  two  Superior  ratinqs  in  State  Contests  and 
have  made  over  $300.00  in  prizes  with  their  marchinq  band.  Durinq  tha  war  they 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  local  bond  rallies.  Their  director  Laurence  E. 
Littleton  qot  his  B.  M.  at  the  Collaqa  of  Pacific  in  1936. 


South  Centred  Illinois 

Clinic  Under  Bennett 

On  April  28,  the  South  Central  Illinois 
Band  Clinic  was  given  at  the  Bffingham 
Illinois  high  school.  The  program  rolled 
along  smoothly  with  perfect  instrumenta¬ 
tion  ever  present.  David  Bennett,  ASCAP 
member,  was  the  guest  conductor. 


Sub-Clinic  in  Virginia 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  Virginia  Ail  State 
Band  Clinic,  a  Clinic  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  which  all  Randolph-Henry  High  School 
senior  band  members  participated,  was 
held  on  May  15.  At  the  State  Clinic  Ran¬ 
dolph-Henry  was  represented  by  three 
school  members.  Jean  E.  Boyle  Is  direc¬ 
tor  of  music. 


This  full-fledqed  concert  bend  of  Central  Hiqh  School,  Chattenooqe,  Tennessee,  is 
under  the  direction  of  B.  H.  Walker,  one  of  the  finest  trombonists  in  the  south, 
member  of  the  Chattenooqe  Symphony  Orchestra,  Opera  Orchestra,  and  Union 
Band.  Besides  havinq  a  wonderful  musical  orqanization,  Mr.  Walker  is  to  be  con- 
qratulatad  on  havinq  selected  seven  of  the  prettiest  twirlers  and  drum  major  to  bo 
found  anywhere  east  of  Hollywood. 
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Address  Year  Letters  to  the 
School  Masieioe  News  Room 

By  Muriol  Howitt 

Charlottesville,  Virginia. — On  May  23, 
Sharon  B.  Hoose,  Director  of  the  Lane 
high  band,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Virginia  Band  and  Orchestra  Directors 
Association. 

Gordon,  Nebraska. — Gordon  was  well 
represented  at  the  annual  spring  Music 
Festival  held  early  in  May,  having  more 
entries  than  any  other  school.  There 
were  no  ratings  or  places  given  but  the 
Judges  offered  their  constructive  criticism 
as  awards.  The  soloists  and  groups  made 
a  splendid  showing. 

Beresford,  South  Dakota. — On  May  16 
the  band  had  a  tag  day  to  raise  more 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  new  uniforms. 
The  endeavor  was  a  success,  and  helped 
add  many  dollars  to  the  cause. 

Brookings,  South  Dakota. — The  annual 
Junior  high  school  spring  concert,  given 
early  in  May,  was  comprised  of  more 
than  150  musicians.  The  school  instru¬ 
mental  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Grace  Elricson,  and  the  vocal  group 
is  directed  by  Miss  Lillian  Schiefelbien. 
The  program  consisted  of  many  familiar 
concert  numbers,  all  enthusiastically  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  audience. 

Humboldt,  Nebraska. — T he  band  is 
now  working  on  the  stirring  number 
"Pomp  and  Circumstance”  to  be  used  for 
the  coming  graduation  exercises. 

Audubon,  lotoa. — V-E  Day  was  observed 
here  with  the  school  band  under  T.  M. 
Talmadge,  furnishing  drills  and  the'  ac¬ 
companiment  for  the  singing  of  patri¬ 
otic  songs.  The  ceremonies  were  termi¬ 
nated  with  devotional  services. 

Oront,  Nebraska. — "Stardust”  has  been 
adopted  as  the  theme  song  by  the  Plains- 
manteeners.  They  are  a  newly  organ¬ 
ized  fifteen  piece  swing  band  of  P.  C. 
H.  S.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thayer. 
The  band  Just  recently  played  for  their 
first  dance  and  were  unanimously  voted 
"on  the  smooth  side” . 

St.  Peter,  Minnesota. — Setting  an  out¬ 
standing  record  this  year  in  district 
competition,  and  establishing  a  new  high 
for  the  district,  the  St.  Peter  high  school 
music  department  collected  a  total  of 
fifteen  "A”  ratings.  Instrumental  and 
vocal  groups  participated,  including  solo¬ 
ists,  and  the  ratings  were  equally  dis¬ 
tributed.  Elarl  J.  Erickson  is  the  director 
of  music  and  was  in  charge  of  all  entries. 

North  Platte,  Nebraska. — At  the  an¬ 
nual  band  banquet  held  in  May,  Jack 
Johnston  was  named  captain  of  the  North 
Platte  high  school  band  for  the  year 
1945-46.  Congratulations  Jack! 

Canton,  South  Dakota. — The  American 
Red  Cross  sponsored  a  program  at  the 
Army  Technical  Training  School  in  Sioux 
Falls,  on  May  2,  and  invited  the  band 
and  glee  club  to  perform  for  the  officers 
and  enlisted  men.  The  event  proved  en¬ 
tertaining  and  was  greatly  appreciated. 

Charlottesville,  Virginia.  —  The  I^ne 
high  band  was  host.,  to  the  fourth  an¬ 
nual  Virginia  All-St&te  band  Clinic,  May 
23,  24,  and  26.  Se^|fcty-flve  select  players 
from  the  state  comifcsed  the  band,  twenty- 
five  of  whom  were  Lane  high  band  mem¬ 
bers. 


Tale  of  the  Twin  Twirlers 


It  was  Wesley  Moore,  bandmaster  and 
practical  joker  of  the  Summers  County 
Schools,  Hinton,  West  Virginia,  who 
started  all  of  this.  Last  February  this 
Moore  person  came  along  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  idea  that  he  had  the  "only  pair  of 
Twin  Twirlers  in  America.”  And  we  were 
foolish  enough  to  release  the  idea  in  print. 
But  before  the  ink  was  dry  there  started 
across  the  Editor’s  desk  a  parade  of 
"carbon  copies”  that  reached  from  Wes¬ 
ley’s  little  West  Virginia  to  Oregon, 
California,  Texas,  and  all  intermediate 
points. 

So  fast  came  the  pictures  that  we  began 
to  realize  that  it  would  take  years  to 
publish  them  all  individually,  and  perhaps 
before  we  reached  the  end  new  sets  of 
twin  twirlers  would  be  coming  on  the 
scene  to  prolong  the  procession  indefinitely. 
And  so  we  have  decided  to  give  you  the 
whole  ball  of  wax  on  one  platter.  Here 
’tls.  The  glamour  is  spread  over  the 
following  two  pages. 

1  MIDDLETOWN,  CONNECTICUT. 
Ruth  and  Regina  Lucy.  They  are  seniors 
and  twirl  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  High 
School  Band,  which  is  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  G.  Ford.  Last  school  year  this 
band  had  four  sets  of  twins. 

•2  HARLAN,  INDIANA.  Norma  and 
Naomi  Gustin.  They  are  fifteen  years  old 
and  have  been  twirling  and  strutting  for 
two  years.  Naomi  plays  the  saxophone 
and  Norma  the  drum.  We  have  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  see  and  hear  these  girls  per¬ 
form,  and  we  are  going  to  take  it.  Mrs. 
Janet  Woods  is  their  director. 

»  CLARKSBURG,  WEST  VIRGINIA.  ] 
Phyllis  and  Patricia  Warner,  majorettes 
for  the  Bridgeport  High  Band  since  1940. 
By  the  time  you  read  this  they  will  have 
been  graduated.  A.  W.  Shaw  is  their 
bandmaster. 

4  COLFAX,  WASHINGTON.  Believe 
it  or  not,  two  pairs  of  twirling  twins. 
Kneeling  HJvelyn  and  Elaine  Dayton, 
seniors,  who  have  been  twirling  since  their 
eighth  grade  days,  and  standing,  Joyce 
and  Janice  Matzger,  Juniors.  ’Their  school 
principal  Howard  C.  Moses  wants  to  bet 
that  Colfax  is  the  only  school  of  234 
enrollment  boasting  two  pairs  of  twin 
twirlers. 

6  DELAVAN,  MINNESOTA.  Colleen 
and  Colette  McDermott.  These  two  beau¬ 
tiful  and  talented  girls  twirl  for  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Schools  Band,  which  is  instructed 
by  Mabel  Shepard.  When  not  twirling 
batons,  the  girls  double  as  snare  drum¬ 
mers. 


6  BLOOMSBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Marjorie  and  Madalyn  Ent.  These  twins 
are  sixteen  years  old  and  have  been  twirl¬ 
ing  with  the  school  band  for  2%  years. 
Their  director  is  Walter  H.  Freed. 

7  McALESTER,  OKLAHOMA.  Ida 
Faye  and  Fanny  Mae  Swlnney,  sixteen 
year  old  seniors  concluding  their  fifth 
year  with  the  band,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  T.  L.  Pittenger.  Besides 
twirling,  Ida  Faye  plays  solo  clarinet,  and 
Fanny  Mae  first  flute.  Both  are  members 
of  the  mixed  chorus.  Ida  Faye  goes  in 
for  speaking  and  dramatics,  which  have 
brought  to  her  much  attention. 

8  HAMBURG,  ARKANSAS.  Betsy 
and  Jane  Burgess.  They  are  eighth  grad¬ 
ers  and  this  is  their  third  year  as  twin 
twirlers  with  the  high  school  band,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Young.  The 
band  is  a  fifty-piece  unit  with  nine  twirl¬ 
ers  who  have  contributed  much  to  march¬ 
ing  victory. 

9  SABETHA,  KANSAS.  Leona  and 
Ramona  Brlnkworth  twirl  with  the  school 
band  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Albert 
Unruh. 

10  CONCORDIA,  KANSAS.  Martha 
Lou  and  Mary  Lee  Vaughan.  These  girls 
are  fifteen  years  old,  and  have  been  twirl¬ 
ing  with  the  band  for  three  years.  They 
are  excellent  twirlers,  and  have  played 
an  Important  part  in  the  band’s  success. 
Sister  M.  Athanasia  is  director  of  the 
Cathedral  High  and  Grade  School  Band. 

11  LA  GRANDE,  OREGON.  Jean  and 
Joan  Payne.  ’This  seventeen  year  old  pair 
stand  5  feet  5  Inches,  an  advantageous 
height  for  fine  twirling,  and  they  are  said 
to  be  unexcelled  as  strutting  majorettes. 
They  are  two  of  a  team  of  ten  twirlers 
with  the  La  Grande  High  School  Band, 
under  the  direction  of  Leroy  Darling,  and 
we  are  not  calling  him. 

It  BRIDGEPORT,  NEBRASKA.  Kay 
and  Karen  Christensen.  At  five  years  of 
age  last  October  they  probably  win  as  the 
youngest  twirlers.  They  are  3  feet  4 
Inches  tall  and  give  their  routines  regu¬ 
larly  at  basketball  games  to  the  accom¬ 
paniment  of  the  band,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  F.  Kucera. 

IS  BLOOMFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY. 
’Three  sets  of  twins,  one  pair  of  twirlers, 
one  pair  as  color  guards,  and  one  pair 
serving  as  majorette  and  flutist.  Their 
names  are  Benny  and  Gene  Gruttadauria, 
twirlers,  Jane  and  Nancy  Kessell  of  the 
Color  Guard,  and  Eunice  and  Juanita 
Werner,  drum-maJorette  and  flutist.  Floyd 
{Please  turn  to  page  20) 


In  Mexie,  Texet,  Robert  L  Maddox,  Director,  hat  kept  th!t  band  flourithing  through¬ 
out  the  war,  and  took  a  firtt  divition  rating  In  the  Regional  Contett  held  in  April 
of  thit  year.  They  have  an  air-conditioned  band  houte.  Hit  Band  Parents  Club 
hat  provided  the  organization  with  teveral  new  inttrumentt.  Mrs.  Wallace  Maton 
it  pratident  of  the  club.  Thit  it  one  town  that  it  definitely  making  tchool  mutic 
hittory. 
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Twin  Twirlers 

(Story  begins  on  page  17) 


T.  Jordan  Is  bandmaster,  and  that  story 
Just  about  takes  our  breath. 

It  RBDFIELD,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Juanita  and  Bonita  Liarson.  These  charm¬ 
ing  brunettes  are  thirteen  years  old,  and 
are  in  their  seventh  year  of  school.  They 
have  been  twirling:  with  the  Redfleld  High 
School  Band  for  IVi  years.  They  started 
as  color  gfuards,  but  now  they  really  strut 
their  stuff.  Roger  FYanklir.  is  their  band¬ 
master. 

15  ROYAL  OAK,  UlCHIOAV.  Two 
photogenic  beauties  now  in  their  last 
semester  with  the  Royal  Oak  High  School 
Band,  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
Worthy  John  Denman.*  We  are  very  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  print  this  pic¬ 
ture.  But  was  it  an  accident,  or  by 
design,  that  John  withheld  their  names? 

1«  VALPARAISO,  INDIANA.  Joan 
and  Jane  Starkey,  10th  graders  of  Port¬ 
age  Township  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana. 
Their  twirling  is  identical.  Note  the 
medals.  The  girls  play  clarinets,  in  the 
high  school  band,  with  identical  musical 
aptitude  marks  (92),  they  have  been  in 
music  classes  for  several  years,  and  their 
director,  George  L.  Myers,  still  can’t  tell 
them  apart. 


Pictures  Not  Available 

CLINTONVILLE,  WISCONSIN.  Doug¬ 
las  and  Donald  Topp,  twin  boy  twirlers, 
formerly  with  the  high  school  band,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  Frederick  A. 
Parfrey. 

BRUCE,  WISCONSIN.  Helen  and  Ellen 
Nelson,  two  charming  fifteen  year  old  girls 
whose  photograph  got  damaged  in  the 
mails.  Miss  Bemeice  Morey  is  their  di¬ 
rector. 

JER8EYVILLE,  ILLINOIS.  Jane  and 
Jean  Stanley,  two  excellent  majorettes 
with  remarkable  showmanship.  They  are 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  graduating 
this  year,  are  planning  to  attend  college 
Qezt  fall.  C.  S.  Smith  is  their  director. 
Picture  ordered  returned  before  we  had  a 
chance  to  print  it. 

ORD,  NEBRASKA.  “What!  Only  one 
set  of  twin  twirlers  in  Hinton,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia?"  writes  Superintendent  C.  C. 
Thompson.  "We  have  two  pairs.  Arlene 
and  Maxine  Wolfe  and  Jeannine  and  Jean- 
nice  Fox."  No  wise  cracks,  please !  The 
Wolfe  twins.  Juniors  in  high,  have  been 
twirling  six  years.  They  look  so  much 


alike  the  school  teachers  Just  call  “twin" 
and  never  know  which  one  answers.  The 
Fox  twins  are  eighth  graders  and  twirling 
for  the  second  year.  The  picture  kindly 
sent  by  Mr.  Thompson  Included  the  entire 
twirling  corps  of  ten,  which  was  unsuit¬ 
able  for  reproduction  in  our  group. 

Just  to  Review 

HINTON,  WEST  VIRGINIA.  "Wes" 
Moore's  girls  are  the  Smith  sisters,  Lionel 
and  Hilah,  whose  pictures  api>eared  in  the 
February  issue. 

LEHIOHTON,  PENNSYLVANIA.  Paul¬ 
ine  and  Olga  Sauerman.  Their  pictures 
and  story  appeared  In  the  March  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

HATTIESBURG,  MISSISSIPPI.  Ray 
and  Roy  Raddin,  whose  pictures  and 
story  appeared  in  the  April  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN. 

Thus  ends  the  saga  of  twin  twirlers 
with  our  school  bands.  The  analytical 
mind  will  immediately  catch  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  girls  among  this  brilliant  list 
of  twins,  and  might  wonder  why  parents 
give  their  pairs  such  similar  names  unless 
to  add  to  the  confusion.  Of  course  if 
someone  wants  to  reopen  this  subject  in 
September  with  a  set  of  triplets,  we'll 
start  the  whole  thing  all  over  again.  There 
must  be  an  end  somewhere. 


17  EL  MONTE,  CALIFORNIA.  Mar¬ 
garet  and  Beverly  Henkle.  These  young 
ladies  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
winding  up  their  Junior  year.  They  have 
been  twirling  for  three  years,  and  are 
said  to  be  very  etisy  on  the  eyes.  Robert 
S.  Hicks  is  district  superintendent  and  a 
man  we  would  like  to  meet. 

18  NEVADA,  MISSOURI.  Mary  and 
Martha  Cleveland,  16  year  old  Junidiv. 
These  girls  have  taken  the  same  subjects 
in  schotd,  they  dress  as  well  as  look  alike, 
they  own  Identical  pomies,  and  they  gener¬ 
ally  stop  the  show  when  they  appear  with 
f^t  routines  at  band  performances.  Their 
bandmaster  is  John  F.  Williams,  and  their 
principal,  who  kindly  submits  this  picture, 
Harry  Shubert. 

19  NOBLE,  ILLINOIS.  Bernice  and 
Wonlta  Anderson,  11  year  old  six  graders. 
They  have  been  twirling  with  the  band 
for  three  years,  and  for  the  past  two 
Wonita  has  been  serving  as  drum  major¬ 
ette.  Bernice  plays  saxophone,  and  Won¬ 
ita  cornet.  Miss  Eldith  Pritchard  is  music 
director  of  the  Noble  Grade  School. 

to  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI.  Irene  and 
Ilene  Stacey.  With  their  bright  brown 
hair  and  their  bright  brown  eyes,  these 
sixteen  year  old  curvacious  beauties  are 
third  year  students  with  McKinley  High 
School.  During  their  first  year  they 
played  drums.  Charles  A.  Humfeld  is  di¬ 
rector  of  bands  and  orchestra. 

tl  UVALDE,  TEXAS.  Lanell  and 
Lynda  Galloway.  These  girls  have  played 
clarinet  in  the  Uvalde  High  School  Band 
for  three  years.  They  are  twirling  stu¬ 
dents  of  Virginia  Nutt.  They  are  a  source 
of  great  pride  to  their  director,  P.  H. 
Wohlford. 

**  NEODESHA,  KANSAS.  LeVeme 
and  LaVonne  Willard.  They  are  twelve 
years  old  and  are  in  the  eighth  grade, 
twirling  numbers  of  the  thirty-two  piece 
Neodesha  school  band,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Victor  DeAlbani. 

iS  SAVANNAH,  MISSOURI.  Doris 
Lea  and  Darlene  Wyss.  These  girls  can 
strut,  twirl,  tap  dance  and  sing,  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  of  their  accomplishments.  They 
are  fifteen  years  old.  Mr.  O.  C.  Album  is 
their  director  of  musia 


Cedarville,  Cali/omia.-r-When  J.  P.  Wil¬ 
liams  took  over  the  instrumental  music 
department  here,  he  inherited  a  vanishing 
band  that  had  hit  a  new  low,  an  orchestra 
that  remained  in  memory  only  as  it  had 
ceased  to  exist 

Realising  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
have  both  a  band  and  orchestra  in  a 
small  rural  high  school  it  seemed  better 
to  concentrate  on  developing  a  good  band. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  seventeen 
boys  and  girls  in  the  High  School  band 
and  about  the  same  number  in  the  Cedar¬ 
ville  Elementary  band. 

As  an  inducement  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  participate  in  the  High  School 
band  a  system  of  awards  for  coming  to 
rehearsals  and  practicing  at  home  was 
instituted. 

Although  the  band  is  small  it  is  fairly 
well  balanced  with  six  clarinets,  three 
comets,  two  french  horns,  three  saxo¬ 
phones,  one  baritone,  BBb  Sousaphone, 
snare  drum,  bass  drum. 

Since  all  rehearsals  must  be  held  dur¬ 
ing  school  time  because  many  students 
come  in  on  school  buses  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  regular  rehearsals  every  day 
and  the  Principal  is  also  the  band  direc¬ 


tor,  the  music  students  are  lucky  to  have 
two  rehearsals  a  week.  These  are  alter¬ 
nated  different  periods  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Williams  came  here  from  Lander, 
Wyoming,  where  he  had  an  instrumental 
music  department  of  about  100  students, 
but  because  of  his  interest  in  administra¬ 
tion  he  came  to  California  where  he 
served  as  Vice  Principal  last  year  and 
Principal  this  year. 

His  bands  and  choruses  have  won  first 
and  second  divisions  in  district,  state,  and 
National  competition  festivals  In  Wy¬ 
oming,  Colorado,  and  Texas. 

One  thing  boys  and  girls  miss  is  the 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  music  festi¬ 
vals,  and  because  of  the  great  distance 
from  centers  of  population  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  hard  to  arrange  for  such  meetings 
here  in  Northern  California. 

In  the  elementary  school,  boys  and  girls 
are  encouraged  to  play  Song  Flutes,  Ton- 
ettes,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  Mas¬ 
tery  of  these  instruments  is  a  prerequi¬ 
site  to  play  in  the  band.  A  student  must 
be  in  the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
before  he  can  begin  on  a  regular  band 
instrument. 
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Course  in  Arranging 

(.Begins  on  page  14) 

choruses,  the  key  can  be  changed  to  some 
related  key. 

Families  of  instruments  should  be 
treated  so  that  the  parts  produce  the 
best  unity  and  coordination  possible.  In¬ 
struments  of  the  same  family  blend  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  mixture  of  instruments,  altho 
contrasts  are  valuable  especially  for 
countermeiodies  etc. 

TONE  BLENDING — Almost  any  Instru¬ 
ment  will  sound  well  when  played  with 
another,  but  especially  flne  effects  are 
possible  by  a  study  of  tone  blending.  For 
example — there  are  many  unusual  effects 
possible  even  in  a  small  orchestra,  such 
as :  three  clarinets  with  muted  violins ; 
trombone,  muted,  playing  melody  with 
trumpets  in  low  register,  also  muted ; 
flute,  two  clarinets  and  trumpet,  muted, 
with  the  trumpet  part  written  between 
the  clarinets ;  two  baritone  saxophones, 
and  a  tenor  sax  in  the  low  register,  all 
sustaining  tones,  with  two  violins  In  duet 
above ;  four  violins  in  quartette  with 
clarinets  playing  a  figuration  in  harmony ; 
two  trumpets  and  two  soprano  saxes  in 
quartette  form ;  bass  melody  with  wood¬ 
wind  or  sax  sustained  effect ;  clarinets  in 
extremely  low  register  with  a  muted 
trumpet  playing  obligato;  guitar  in  sin¬ 
gle  string  effect  in  low  register  with 
clarinet  playing  In  middle  register ;  four 
brass,  the  trumpets,  trombone  and  bass 
playing  in  close  harmony  and  very  softly 
while  a  violin  plays  lead.  This  variety 
and  the  many  kinds  of  blendings  are  un¬ 
limited.  These  all  require  special  arrang¬ 
ing,  and  are  not  usually  suitable  for  the 
ordinary  commercial  arrangement  unless 
written  so  that  the  parts  are  cued,  or 
written  on  a  special  staff  so  that  a  sub¬ 
stitute  part  is  available.  We  suggest 
listening  to  recognised  radio  orchestras  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  effects  which 
are  usually  easily  recognised. 

If  the  instrumentation  is  limited,  some 
instruments  can  be  used  in  a  disguised 
form  and  produce  effects  of  a  larger  or¬ 
chestra.  This  Is  especially  true  of  legiti¬ 
mate  music  and  arrangements.  A  muted 
trumpet  written  between  two  saxophone 
parts  which  are  written  in  the  upper  reg¬ 
ister  will  sound  similar  to  three  saxes ; 
a  clarinet  In  the  upper  register  written 
between  two  flute  parts  will  sound  like 
three  flutes.  This  effect  is  appropriately 
nicknamed  "sandwiching,”  and  enables  an 
instrument  to  lose  its  identity  and  par¬ 
tially  assume  (to  the  ear)  the  coloring 
of  the  instruments  between  which  it  is 
sandwiched.  A  trumpet  or  trombone, 
muted,  between  two  French  horns  sounds 
like  three  French  horns,  and  at  times  an 
effect  like  this  is  very  valuable  in  smaller 
combinations.  The  most  unusual  part  of 
this  effect  is  that  It  does  not  require  an 
instrument  of  the  same  type  or  family  to 
assist  the  other  instruments.  By  this 
method  of  special  arranging,  many  ten 
or  twelve  piece  orchestras  sound  like  a 
group  of  players  of  much  greater  num¬ 
ber. 

Even  in  dance  orchestras,  the  more  - 
unusual  instruments  are  recognised  for 
their  value  In  producing  a  unique  coloring 
and  raising  the  value  of  the  entire  or¬ 
chestra.  Instruments  like  bass  or  alto 
clarinet,  oboe,  English  horn,  bassoon, 
contra  bassoon,  flute,  sarrusophone,  bari¬ 
tone  and  bass  saxophones,  marimba, 
xylophone,  add  much  to  the  value  of  an 
orchestra,  and  permit  an  arranger  to 
produce  effects  in  tone  blending  that  are  , 
most  unusual. 


Now  that  war  work  at  Holton 
is  partly  completed,  and  civilian  production 
is  about  to  be  resumed,  you’ll  want  to  be  one  of  the 
first  to  own  a  new  HOLTON  Band  In¬ 
strument.  These  fine  instruments  have  been  away 
a  long  while  —  up  front  serving  with  our  armed 
forces  —  while  the  Holton  plant  has  been  making 
ordnance  materid.  Now,  again  our  skills  will 
be  employed  on  the  products  that  have  made 
the  Holton  name  a  synonym  for  fine  quality 
and  outstanding  performance. 

Place  your  order  for  a  new  Holton  Cornet, 
Trumpet,  Trombone,  or  Saxophone  with  yoiir  dealer 
now.  Or  write  us  for  hjs  name  and  a  complete 
Holton  catalog. 


rfRANK 

h<31ton  S 


CO. 


ELKHORN,  WISCONSIN 

Ab. 
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Jhs,  dlko  and,  SoAL,  (^kuunalA 

By  Thomas  C.  Stang 
Bex  6069,  Mid-CHy  Sfefion,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIR  SERVICE 


A  few  of  our  skilled  band  instrument  craftsmen  and 
Eicilities  have  just  been  released  by  Uncle  Sam  from  war 
instrument  manuhicnire ...  So  now  we  can  repair  your 
instrument  and  give  you  reasonably  prompt  service!  WeTl 
put  any  make  of  band  instrument  in  first-class  playing  con¬ 
dition,  and  on  Conn  instruments  wiYLmsc  only  genuine  Conn 
parts.  Our  prices  are  reasonable;  our  workmanship  guar¬ 
anteed.  See  your  dealer  or  write  us  direa  for  more  spe¬ 
cific  details.  Better  still,  take  your  instrument  to  your 
Conn  dealer  or  ship  it  to  us  by  prepaid  express  with 
instruaions.  A  complete  estimate  of  cost  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  before  procewing  with  repairs. 


REPAIR  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 


C.  G.  CONN  Ltd. 

641  CONN  aUllDINO,  flKHAXT,  INDIANA 


WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


•'play  hot" 

in  just  a  few  weeb  study  with 

“COURSE  IN  MODERN 
EMBELLISHMENT*' 

Kuar«Dt*»4  daBnlta  rulM  (•  iMira  to  Im- 
provlaa  and  nlar  hot  ehoruaaa  aniy  ll.lt. 

COMPUTE  HARMONY  METHOD 

•▼ar  4tt  paean  aavarine  baclanara  and 
advanead  harmonjr.  Unc-  tt.lt  naw  anlj  It. 
“OOUBaB  Dr  MODBBN  AML4MOOIO** 
DaBnlta  rnlaa  an  haw  to  arranea  far 
danoa  orahaatra.  Qnarantaad  aamplata 
aavraa  with  aimplldad  Inatrnettona— If. 
■and  ltd  for  aaiapla  laaaon. 

“OBOHXSTBATION  CHABT" 
RaaKa,  tranapoaltlona.  ate.,  all  Inatrn- 
aaanta^te. 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  COMPANY 

1040  W.  Nortli  Avo.,  Milwdiikaa.  WU. 


SONG  POEMS  rraLt 

★  Publishers  need  new  songs.  Submit  one  or 
more  of  your  best  poems  for  immediate  con- 
sideration.  Any  subject.  Send  poem. 

fkonograph  Racordt  Moda 

it  FIVE-STAR  MUSIC  MASTERS 

it  414  taocen  lld^. _ Soston  >,  Mass. 


REPAIRING  AND  OVERHAUUNO 
AU  MAKES  OF  OOEHM 

FLUTES 

Ruta  Hanufacturars  and  Ropairarsfor  10  Yaars 
Writa  Wm.  S.  Haynas,  Managar 

HAYNES-SCHWELM  CO. 

4IH  Washington  Straat 
_ loston  II.  Massachusatts _ 


A  clarinet  with  a  voice  extending  be¬ 
low  the  last  note  on  the  piano  keyboard? 
Preponterous?  Not  so !  The  contra-bann 
clarinets  extend  the  range  of  the  clarinet 
family  to  the  bottommoat  depthn  of  the 
musical  cellar. 

The  double  bass,  or  string  bass  is 
normally  considered  the  musical  founda¬ 
tion  for  string  and  orchestral  ensembles. 

In  like  fashion,  the  tuba  is  so  looked 
upon  In  wind  ensembles.  The  subsequent 
addition  of  string  basses  to  concert  bands 
is  still  viewed  as  an  innovation  by  many. 
Such  usage,  however,  has  long  since  been 
time  proven,  and  accepted. 

The  use  of  the  tuba  Is  not  only  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  required  for  the  proper  rendi¬ 
tion  of  certain  orchestral  works,  and  as 
such.  Is  an  accepted  member  of  the  full 
orchestra.  Most  Wagnerian  scores  would 
be  devoid  of  their  majestic  beauty  if  the 
tuba  was  not  present. 

On  a  comparable  basis,  the  contra-bas¬ 
soon  is  an  accepted  member  of  the  full 
orchestra.  To  this  low  voiced  woodwind, 
interesting  and  descriptive  passages  are 
entrusted  for  proper  coloring.  Its  distinc¬ 
tive  voice  has  been  heard  in  concert  bands 
on  the  continent,  and  has  been  so  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  country.  The  contra-bas¬ 
soon,  however,  for  several  widely  varied 
reasons,  in  America,  has  not  been  too 
widely  employed  or  favored  In  concert 
bands.  This  is  particularly  true  where 
outdoor  performances  are  involved.  Its 
voice  can  not  compete  with  the  more 
boisterous  brass  instruments. 

Contra-bass  clarinets  are  the  clarinet 
family’s  counterpart  to  the  contra-bas¬ 
soon.  In  fact,  the  clarinet  family  can 
boast  of  several  members  identified  as 
contra-bass  clarinets. 

The  contra-bass  clarinet  in  E-fiat, 
pitched  an  octave  below  the  alto  clarinet, 
is  the  smallest  of  the  contra-bass  clari¬ 
nets.  Its  tone  is  more  full  than  that  of 
the  bass  clarinet,  and  by  the  very  nature 
of  its  lower  pitch,  has  a  greater  range 
downwards.  Its  throat  tones  are  some¬ 
what  superior  to  those  found  on  the  bass 
clarinet.  It  has  been  employed  In  various 
roles.  In  botl:  this  country  and  abroad. 
Prior  to  the  present  world  conflict,  two 
French  manufacturers  cataloged  contra¬ 
bass  clarinets  in  E-fiat. 

Deeper  In  voice  is  the  B-fiat  contra-bass 
clarinet.  A  full  octave  below  the  bass 
clarinet,  this  clarinet  affords  a  remarkable 
reed  voice,  which  can  well  be  utilixed  to 
great  advantage  In  the  portrayal  of  com¬ 
positions  of  a  chorale  nature.  When 
scored  for  orchestra  or  concert  band,  the 
works  of  Bach  could  well  be  enhanced  by 
the  use  of  a  contra-bass  clarinet.  Due 
to  its  great  range,  downwards,  the  contra¬ 
bass  clarinet  in  B-fiat  would  serve  to 
greater  advantage,  in  this  adaptation  than 
a  higher  voiced  clarinet.  Like  the  contra- 
bassoon,  the  contra-bass  clarinets  in 
E-fiat  and  in  B-fiat  can  well  serve  a  defi¬ 
nite  music  role,  and  serve  it  better  than 
any  substituted  brass  or  string  Instru¬ 
ment. 

The  deepest  voiced  of  all  the  clarinets 
is  the  “double-contra-bass”  or  pedal 
clarinet.  This  clarinet,  pitched  in  B-fiat, 
is  two  octaves  below  the  bass  clarinet.  It 
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wan  tny  ^ood  fortun*  and  pleasure  to  tn- 
siject  and  'to  play  this  lowest  voiced  of 
all  clarinets  a  few  years  ago.  While  at 
the  long  to  be  remembered  New  York 
World's  Pair,  as  a  member  of  a  musical 
organisation,  at  the  time  appearing  at 
the  Fair,  this  unique  opportunity  was 
afforded  me  by  an  official  of  the  French 
exhibit,  who,  in  his  own  right,  was  a 
fine  woodwind  instrumentalist.  On  dis¬ 
play  in  the  exquisitely  decorated  building 
of  the  French  government,  amid  exhibits 
of  French  finery,  art  and  perfumery, 
instruments  manufactured  by  represen¬ 
tative  members  of  the  FYench  musical 
instrument  industry  were  displayed.  The 
usual  members  of  the  woodwind  family 
were  exhibited.  The  tiny  array  of  flutes, 
oboes,  Knglish  horns  and  clarinets  were 
detracted  from  by  the  prominent  display 
of  several  contra-bass  clarinets.  The  larg¬ 
est  of  all  the  clarinets  on  display  was 
the  aforementioned  "pedal"  clarinet.  Its 
sise  dwarfed  the  other  contra  -  bass 
models,  and  made  alto  and  bass  clarinets 
appear  diminutive. 

In  appearance,  this  clarinet  resembles 
the  basic  design  and  shape  of  the  contra- 
bassoon.  Its  playing  position  is  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  contra-bassoon. 
The  mouthpiece,  as  well  could  be  im¬ 
agined,  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
of  the  bass  clarinet,  and  is  even  some¬ 
what  larger  than  those  found  on  contra¬ 
bass  models  in  E-flat  and  B-flat.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  mechanism  had  been  so 
arranged  that  the  Anger  plates  are  easily 
within  the  reach  of  the  average  clari¬ 
netist’s  Anger  spread.  The  first  tones 
voiced  by  this  pedal  clarinet  make  a 
lasting  Impression  on  a  new  listener.  Its 
voice  can  be  compared  to  the  majestic 
tones  found  in  the  great  choir  of  a  full 
pipe  organ.  The  practical  application  of 
this  clarinet?  At  the  time,  it  had  not 
been  employed  in  any  musical  organ¬ 
isation  as  a  regular  member.  Its  possi¬ 
bilities  were  many,  and  with  certain 
modiflcatlons  in  our  present  orchestral 
scoring,  it  could  well  serve  an  impor¬ 
tant  role.  Its  voice  could  well  afford  a 
musical  foundation  for  types  of  composi¬ 
tion  that  are  not  too  well  flavored  by  the 
traditional  tones  of  the  string  or  brass 
bass  instruments. 
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Rcdnbow  Division  March  by  Danny 
Nirella.  Full  band  75c.  Sym¬ 
phonic  bond  $1.50.  Adopted  as 
the  Official  March  of  Rainbow 
Division. 

America  United  is  Rolling  Along  by 
Bernard  Hamblen.  Full  bond  75c. 

Imperial  March  by  Karl  King.  Full 
band  75c. 

Yankees  in  France  March  by 
Nirella.  Full  band  75c.  Sym¬ 
phonic  band  $1.50. 

My  Tuba  Solo  by  Southwell.  Tuba 
solo  with  band  $2.00. 

Operatic  Mingle  overture  by  South- 
well.  Full  band  $1.50. 

Spirit  of  America  March  by  Panella. 
Full  bond  75c.  Symphonic  $1.50. 

Squads  Right  March  by  Lawrence 
Long.  Introducing  We're  in  the 
Army  Now.  Full  bond  75c. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy  March  by 
Rosenkrons.  Full  bond  75c. 

Ensign  March  by  Rosenkrons.  Full 
band  $1.00. 

Celebrated  Walts.  II  Trpvatore  arr. 
by  St.  Clair.  Full  band  $2.00. 

Day  in  the  Park  by  Ed  Chenette. 
Descriptive  Episode.  Full  'liand 
$2.00.  /; 

Across  the  Atlantic  March  by 
Crawford.  Full  band  $1.00. 


Hail  West  Virginia  March.  Official 
song  of  West  Virginia  University. 
Arr.  by  Frank  Panella.  Full  band 
$1.00.  Symphonic  band  $1.75. 

Eyes  of  Texas  March.  Arr.  by  Hall. 
Full  band  $1.00.  Symphonic  $1.75. 

Flo*  as  a  Bird  by  Southwell. 
Funeral  March.  Full  band  75c. 

Merry  MtHdow  Selection.  Tran¬ 
scribed  for  band  by  Frank 
Panella.  Full  band  $1.50.  Sym¬ 
phonic  band  $2.50. 

Little  Giant  March  by  Moon.  Orig¬ 
inal  arrangement  by  Barnes.  Full 
band  75c.  Symphonic  $1.50. 

My  Maryland  March  by  Panella. 
Full  bond  75c. 

Mardi  Gras  overture  by  White.  Full 
band  $2.50. 

Bugle  Coll  March  by  Southwell. 
Full  band  $1.00. 

U.  S.  Naval  Academy  March  by 
Rosenkrons.  Full  band  75c.  Sym¬ 
phonic  $1.50. 

Twin  Stars  by  Wendland.  Duet  for 
2  comets,  comet  and  trombone, 
2  alto  saxophones,  2  Bb  tenor 
saxophones.  Solor  for  trombone 
or  b^itone. 

Above  parts  included  in  full 
band.  Full  band  $1.50.  Sym¬ 
phonic  band  $2.50. 
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JtuL  ^la/dnaiuiA,  (Column, 

By  George  E.  Wain 

Ob«rlin  Cons«rvatory  of  Minlc 

Obvrilii,  Ohio 


Now  with  the  end  of  school  we  can 
catch  our  breath  after  the  strenuous 
spring  music  activities  and  ponder  for  a 
while  on  things  in  general  as  they  were 
and  are,  musically  and  otherwise.  V-E 


Day  has  come  and  with  it  a  big  step 
toward  complete  victory  with  all  Its  won¬ 
derful  implications  of  peace  and  future 
normalcy.  It  la  hoped  by  fall  that  the 
much  needed  civilian  consumer  goods,  in¬ 


cluding  musical  instruments,  will  be  man¬ 
ufactured  and  released  to  the  public. 
More  musical  instruments  like  more  mu¬ 
sic  teachers  are  seriously  needed  in  the 
public  schools.  With  Germany  out  of 
the  war  the  outlook  Is  promising. 

This  spring  has  marked  the  return 
of  considerable  high  school  music  com¬ 
petition  activity  mainly  in  the  form  of 
solos  and  small  ensemble  groups.  Only 
in  small  areas  was  it  possible  to  bring 
complete  bands  and  orchestras  and 
choruses  together  for  competitive  and  fes¬ 
tival  activity  because  of  travel  restric¬ 
tions.  Many  successful  festivals  were 
held  where  a  few  selected  players  and 
singers  from  each  of  several  schools 
came  together  to  play  or  sing  under  the 
baton  of  a  guest  conductor.  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  directors  of  one 
such  band  festival  held  in  this  area  in 
which  I  was  privileged  to  participate. 
This  was  the  Buckeye  League  in  Ohio 
which  includes  the  schools  of  Bowling 
Green,  Findlay,  Fostoria,  Fremont  and 
Tiffin.  Director  Walter  Sells  and  Fremont 
played  host.  Each  of  these  schools  has  a 
fine  band  at  home  with  the  result  that 
a  few  select  players  from  each  group 
made  up  one  of  the  finest  125  piece  groups 
which  I  have  heard.  The  musical  result 
was  inspiring. 

In  Greater  Cleveland,  the  Junior  high 
school  orchestras  and  senior  high  school 
bands  met  recently  In  their  first  compe¬ 
tition  in  several  years.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  plan  of  adjudicator’s  com¬ 
ments  without  ratings  was  used  and  al¬ 
though  the  general  standard  of  band  per¬ 
formance  was  comparatively  high,  sev¬ 
eral  directors  of  the  twenty-two  bands 
indicated  their  preference  for  ratings 
which  they  say  will  do  much  to  stimulate 
the  players  to  even  higher  standards  of 
excellence  in  the  future. 

In  the  solo  and  ensemble  auditions  in 
Ohio,  the  experiment  of  having  the  ad¬ 
judicator  give  oral  comments  to  the  per¬ 
formers  at  the  end  of  each  event  was 
highly  successful.  These  were  in  addition 
to  the  usual  written  comments  and  rat¬ 
ings.  Another  experiment  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  city  auditions  was  to  require  solo¬ 
ists  to  play  a  major  scale  and  chromatic 
scale  at  the  time  of  their  solo  perform¬ 
ance.  Previous  to  the  date  of  the  audi¬ 
tion  they  were  given  a  mimeographed 
sheet  containing  major  scales  through 
four  flats  and  sharps,  and  the  chromatic 
scale.  At  the  audition  they  were  called 
upon  to  play  any  scale  from  memory 
which  had  appeared  on  the  sheet.  The 
experiment  was  tried  upon  just  certain 
instruments  such  as  clarinet,  violin,  cor¬ 
net,  and  flute  and  was  judged  a  success 
for  acquiring  the  technique  of  scale  play¬ 
ing  plus  the  feeling  of  key.  Your  column- 
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1st  would  welcome  hearing  from  readers 
as  to  experiments  tried  in  other  states 
in  the  musical  festivais  and  contests  held 
this  year. 

Of  interest  to  woodwind  piayers  t  and  • 
particuiariy  to  oboists  is  the  news  I  re¬ 
cently  received  from  Mr.  Luther  P.  Hines, 
reed  jobber  of  the  famous  Hines  reeds, 
to  the  effect  that  the  renowned  oboe 
maker,  Mr.  Lore£  and  his  wife  died  ac¬ 
cidentally  in  Paris  recently.  Their  deaths 
were  attributed  to  escaping  gas  in  their 
apartment.  Monsieur  Lore^  was  82  years 
of  age  and  had  been  in  the  oboe  busi¬ 
ness  for  60  years.  It  is  hoped  that  he 
wili  have  a  successor  to  take  over  who 
is  an  enuaily  grood  master  craftsman. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
Monsieur  Eugene  Van  Doren,  maker  of 
the  famous  Van  Doren  reed,  died  at  about 
the  time  the  Nasis  invaded  the  low  coun¬ 
tries.  His  son,  Robert,  only  In  recent 
months  escaped  the  Nasis  and  returned 
to  Paris  to  And  his  factory  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  hoped  that  he  wiil  carry  on 
his  father's  business. 

Any  of  you  who  read  the  "Double  Reed 
Classroom”  by  my  fellow  columnist  In 
last  month's  School  Musician  must  have 
felt  as  I  did  that  it  was  extremely  en¬ 
lightening  and  interesting.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  Mr.  Jack  Spratt ! 

A  friend  who  doesn’t  choose  to  have  his 
name  revealed  In  this  instance  asks  me 
this  question  about  clarinet,  "What  objec¬ 
tion  do  you  have  to  starting  all  small 
clarinetists  using  the  ‘C  key  on  the  left 
instead  of  the  right,  and  consequently 
the  'B'  key  on  the  right?”  The  reason 
for  this,  he  says,  is  that  small  children 
cannot  reach  the  "B”  on  the  left.  Al¬ 
though  I  am  rigid  In  my  Angering  dis¬ 
cipline  I  too  have  found  this  trouble,  and 
in  some  cases  have  permitted  the  child 
who  Ands  the  unorthodox  way  easier,  to 
use  it  until  his  hands  grow.  The  switch 
is  not  difAcult  to  make  since  the  alter¬ 
nate  combinations  are  a  natural  thing 
to  learn  anyhow  as  the  student  pro¬ 
gresses.  Here  again,  the  opinions  of  other 
clarinet  teachers  will  be  welcomed.  An¬ 
other  question  asks  "I  have  Anished  the 
Jeanjean  18  Etudes  and  I  don't  know 
what  will  logically  follow  it.  What  do 
you  suggest?*’  If  you  can  get  the  Jean¬ 
jean  16  Etudes  you  will  And  them  more 
difAcult  than  the  book  you  mention,  and 
|)erhaps  even  more  interesting.  To  my 
knowledge  this  book  is  not  available  in 
an  American  edition,  while  your  book 
"18  Etudes”  is  published  by  the  Alfred 
Music  Co. 

Mr.  CL  of  Quincy  Illinois,  asks  how  I 
would  Interpret  the  following  two  meas- 


In  its  broadest  manner  I  would  play 
number  one  with  a  continued  Aow  of  the 
breath  and  would  articulate  the  notes 
with  a  gentle  "d”  attack  (in  contrast 
with  a  "T”  attack).  ’The  tongue  at  its  tip 
is  more  relaxed  than  for  the  staccato.  In 
the  second  example  I  would  use  the  "Ta” 
attack  as  If  I  were  playing  a  staccato 
but  would  deAnltely  stop  the  breath  be¬ 
tween  tones.  I  hope  I  have  conveyed  this 
explanation  In  a  way  you  can  under¬ 
stand. 

A  pleasant  summer  to  you  all. 
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By  Philip  W.  L  Cox,  Jr. 

Debbt  Parry,  Naw  York,  High  School 

★  ★  ★ 


Thii  it  IH 

Have  you  found  the  horn  aection?  Have 
you  spotted  the  tk-hmidt,  the  KruHi)e.  the 
Alexander?  Now  which  horn  player  are 
you?  That's  fine.  Dr.  Coldman  frives  you 
the  downbeat  for  "Oberon  Overture” — 
take  the  solo  will  you?  I'll  sit  this  one 
out. 

Your  audience  on  the  Mall  tonight  is 
about  three  thousand  strong  not  counting 
the  WNYC  microphone  audience.  How 
are  you  doing?  Most  New  Yorkers  know 
their  horn  playing,  and  breathlessly  await 
your  first  attack.  And  your  fellow  bands¬ 
men,  solid  professionals,  artists,  obserx-e 
you  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes, 
ready  to  appreciate  your  performance 
if  you  make  the  grade. 

So  your  big  moment  has  come  at  last, 
and  you  feel  like  your  last  moment  has 
come  big.  You  wish  you  could  play  horn. 
You  know  the  other  horn  boys  can  play 
high,  play  low,  read  treble,  bass,  trans- 
IK)8e  anything  anytime,  never  get  nervous, 
sic.  And  why  not  you? 

In  case  your  big  moment  comes  unex¬ 
pectedly  (as  It  usually  does  when  the 
director  decides  at  the  last  moment  to 
do  the  Rhine  Journey  with  you  on  the 
horn  call)  why  not  he  ready  to  dish  out 
the  Impossible?  Here's  your  summer  tonic 
for  1945. 

Order  various  books  of  the  “Universal 
Teacher”  series  as  mentioned.  They  are 
76c  except  the  piano  accompaniment  $1.00. 

Assuming  you  read  “regular”  (F  horn 
music  straight)  proceed  this  way;  Use 
“Cornet”  book  like  F  music  for  solid 
middle  register  foundation,  no  errors  at 
all.  Use  "French  Horn”  for  increased  reg¬ 
ister,  with  "Piano”  for  accompaniment 
(second  half  of  book).  Use  “Eb  Mello- 
phone”  for  Eb  band  transposition,  with 
“Piano.”  Use  “Tuba”  for  bass  clef  prac¬ 
tice  in  two  ways,  first,  as  classicai  bass 
clef,  lowest  C  on  second  line  below  bass 
staff,  and  next,  as  modern  bass  clef  low¬ 
est  C  6n  the  second  space  (some  tunes 
not  playable  unless  you  have  double  F 
and  Bb,  or  5-valx’e  single  Bb  horn)  no 
“Plano.”  Use  “Oboe"  for  high  register 
practice,  treating  the  music  as  though  it 


Teachers  needed! 

If  yon  are  •  quaUfisd  tsacliar. 
your  swvIcMnro  urgaotly  oaodsd 
to  ovsrcomo  an  alarmliig  abort- 
ago  In  this  vital  war  work.  Our 
youth  must  not  bs  naglsctad. 
Tsnchsrs.  hasp  tsnrhlngl  b- 
tsachars,  ratum  M  your  pro* 
fsasloo! 
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Dr.  Edwin  Franklin  Goldman  lift*  kit  baton  for  tha  down  boat  opaning  a  concart 
in  Cantral  Park  in  Naw  York  City, 


were  F  music,  no  “Plano.” 

Again  use  “Cornet”  for  Horn  in  Bb 
transposition,  playing  first  a  fifth  lower 
throughout  the  book,  then  a  fourth  higher, 
"Piano”  accompaniment.  Again  use 
“French  Horn”  for  Horn  in  E  transposi¬ 
tion,  yk  step  down  playing  stopped  horn 
or  using  a  regular  transposing  mute, 
and  “Plano”  part;  do  not  use  the  stop 
valve  if  your  horn  has  one.  Again  use 
“Eb  Mellophone,”  playing  stopped  horn 
as  above,  for  practice  in  Horn  in  D ; 
"Plano”  will  fit.  For  Horn  In  A.  play 
through  “Comet”  book  stop|>ed  as  above, 
“Piano”  helps. 

Again  use  "Oboe”  for  Horn  In  C,  a 
fourth  lower,  which  will  fit  “Plano”  ac¬ 
companiment.  Again  use  “Tuba”  for 
Horn  in  C  bass  clef  which  is  very  neces¬ 
sary  for  doing  male  quartette  literature, 
bass  clef  baritone  band  parts,  trombone 
swing  parts,  etc. ;  “Piano”  fits. 

FV>r  Horn  in  O  transposition,  use 
“French  Horn”  reading  a  whole  step 
higher,  checking  with  "Eb  Mellophone” 
for  accuracy ;  a  suggestion  is  to  have  an¬ 
other  horn  student  play  from  “Eb  Mello¬ 
phone''  book  straight  while  you  read  the 
“French  Horn"  book  up  one  step  as  men¬ 
tioned. 

For  Horn  In  Ab  apply  tune  “feeling” 
or  syllables  in  the  new  key  a  minor  third 
higher  (step-and-a-half ),  use  “French 
Horn”  book,  no  “Plano.”  Horn  in  Db  is 
a  major  third  lower  (two  steps)  use 
"French  Horn”  book,  no  "Piano."  Horn 
in  B-natural  involves  “Oboe”  book  trans¬ 
position,  stopped  and  transixosed  a  half 
step  down,  “Plano”  will  fit. 

Perhaps  you  read  “concert  pitch” 


(piano  pitch),  or  wish  to  adopt  it  to 
learn  transposition  with  less  guessing. 

Start  with  “Oboe”  book  to  establish 
treble  clef  for  Horn  In  C,  using  “Plano” 
accompaniment.  Next  use  “Tuba”  for 
bass  clef  in  C,  it  will  fit  with  “Piano” 
book.  Now  utilise  the  bass  clef  using 
“Eb  Sax  and  Bassoon”  book  for  Eb 
band  transposition,  observing  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  treble  signature  and  the 
bass  signature  which  you  will  use ; 
“Plano”  fits.  Now  read  from  the  “Eb 
Mellophone”  book  to  apply  the  bass  clef 
and  three  fiat  signature. 

For  Horn  in  E  transposition,  use 
"French  Horn”  book,  but  read  bass  clef 
with  four  sharps  carried,  play  stopped 
horn  and  use  “Piano”  accompaniment. 
For  Horn  in  F,  the  “French  Horn”  book 
Is  used  calling  middle  C  on  the  second 
line  ( messo-Boprano  clef),  and  flatting  B 
first  space  and  top  line,  “Piano”  fits  it. 

Use  “Comet”  book  for  Horn  in  Bb. 
studying  the  tenor  clef  chart  In  “Bas¬ 
soon”  instmction  page ;  carry  two  flats, 
read  through  the  book  In  low  octave  then 
In  high  octave,  “Plano”  accompaniment. 

Fbr  Horn  In  D  transposition  get  “Viola” 
book  to  become  accustomed  to  alto  clef, 
use  “Piano”  accompaniments  In  first  half 
of  book.  Apply  this  clef  to  “Eb  Mello¬ 
phone,”  adding  two  sharps,  playing  stop¬ 
ped  horn,  and  using  “Piano.” 

Practice  In  Horn  in  O  is  best  with 
“Comet”  book,  reading  baritone  (Hef,  mid¬ 
dle  C  on  first  space,  one  sharp  carried, 
no  “Piano.”  For  Horn  in  B-natural,  use 
“Oboe”  book,  reading  tenor  clef  with  five 
sharps  carried ;  play  stopped  and  use 
“Piano"  accompaniment. 
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Horn  in  A  needs  the  “Cornet"  book 
avatn,  reading  soprano  clef,  middle  C  on 
bottom  line  of  staff,  adding  three  sharps, 
playing  stopped  with  “Piano.”.  For  Horn 
in  Ah,  do  as  for  Horn  in  A,  except  add 
four  flats,  and  do  not  use  "Plano.”  For 
Horn  in  Db,  read  "Cornet”  with  alto  clef 
and  flve  flats,  without  “Plano.” 

Whore  the  “Piano"  is  not  Involved,  any 
book  may  be  used  for  transposition  to 
any  horn  pitch.  By  using  various  pitched 
books  this  way,  much  can  be  discovered 
about  signatures,  and  a  wider  total 
range  of  the  instrument  will  be  used. 

Prominent  Teechar  Retpondt 

To  our  appeal  for  horn  teachers  came 
immediate  response  from  Mr.  Alphonse 
Pelletier,  137  Elm  Street,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
His  code  (see  April  1945)  reads:  I-A, 
B.  C,  D,  E,  F.  II-B.  III-A.  IV-A.  B.  C. 
D.  E.  V-A.  VI-A.  VII-A.  Wrlt<s  him 
direct  for  specific  information. 

Student  Horn  Fen 

An  appeal  was  received  early  in  the 
campaign  from  John  M.  Adams,  75  Qillies 
Road,  Hamden  14,  Connecticut.  His  code 
reads:  I-E.  II-B.  III-A.  IV-D.  V-A,  B. 
VI-B.  VII-A.  And  that’s  not  all.  John 
goes  on  at  great  length  “Who’s  in  Wil¬ 
ber’s  place  at  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic? 

.  .  .  think  Farkas  Is  in  Cleveland  still.  .  . 
Valkenler  and  Mac  Donald  (Boston)  best 
horn  team  in  country.  .  .  Chambers  Ailing 
in  for  Mason  Jones  at  Philly.  .  .  Hans 
Fischer,  Baltimore  .  .  .  who  are  horns 
now  with  Detroit,  National,  Chicago,  In¬ 
dianapolis?  .  .  .  big  chance  for  horn 
players  in  New  Haven.  .  .  I  have  flve 
concerts  and  eight  rehearsals  in  Music 
Week  .  .  .  horn  coiumns  very  interesting 
.  .  .  whole  Hamden  H.  S.  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  get  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 

Univsrtity  Nsedt  Homt 

Victor  J.  Grabel  whose  columns  in  the 
Etude  magaslne  you  have  seen  is  now 
director  of  the  band  at  John  B.  Stetson 
University,  DeLand,  Florida.  He  will 
consider  applicants  for  a  scholarship  on 
French  Horn :  won’t  you  drop  him  a  line 
if  you  are  about  to  graduate? 

Expert  Criticism 

Max  Pottag’s  eagle  eye  dug  out  of  one 
horn  column  my  statement  concerning 
tongueing  with  the  tongue  flat  on  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  I’m  still  analysing 
tongueing  for  minimum  effort  and  musi¬ 
cal  result,  and  I’m  glad  he  put  my  mid¬ 
night  writings  on  the  spot.  At  present  I’d 
say  take  your  choice  of  the  tongue  body 
on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  the  tip  serving 
to  trap  the  air  pressure  at  the  edges  of 
the  upper  teeth,  or  of  the  tongue  arched 
with  the  tip  anchored  against  the  inside 
of  .the  lower  teeth  and  the  upper  surface 
of  the  tongue  sealing  the  air  pressure 
against  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

But  Mr.  Pottag  still  likes  us  for  all 
our  mistakes :  “.  .  .  your  suggestions  on 
transportations  for  my  ’Horn  Passages’  an 
excellent  idea  ...  by  following  your  ad¬ 
vice  transposition  should  become  easier 
.  .  .  keep  up  the  good  work.”  Thank 
you.  Max. 

Horn  Treat 

You  know  those  Judges  that  poke  holes 
in  your  school  contest  pieces?  Well,  you 
can  be  one,  and  Judge  top  hornists.  Com¬ 
pare  three  recordings  of  Cesar  Franck’s 
D-Mlnor  Symphony,  Allegretto  movement, 
horn  solo.  Victor  DM300,  DM840,  and 
Columbia  M479  will  make  you  a  con¬ 
noisseur  in  fifteen  minutes.  Don’t  blame 
the  hornist  for  faulty  control  by  the  tech¬ 
nicians,  but  give  it  to  him  for  slips.  The 
last  four  tones  are  the  bumpiest  In  horn 
literature;  who  smooths  it  out  the  best? 
Write  the  column  your  ratings  for  Sep¬ 
tember  publication. 
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NEIL  lONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
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Prices  In  U.  S.  A.: 
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Repairing  and  Refinishing 
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our  specialty.  All  work  guaroatood.  Prices  oa 
toqaosl.  Boigaia  lastruBsoats  of  all  Uad.  Soad 
for  out  bargaia  list.  Will  pay  bighost  prices 
ior  your  used  iastrunsoats. 
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By  Jack  Spratt 

9th  District  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Bond 
5951  Washington  Avo.,  St.  Louis  12,  Missouri 


Since  my  last  month‘8  column,  1  have 
talked  with  neveral  music  supervisors  In 
smaller  schools  about  getting  lesser 
known  instruments  into  their  bands  and 
orchestras.  By  lesser  known  I  refer  to 
the  Instruments  usually  lacking  in  the 
smaller  school  bands  and  orchestras  such 
as  oboe,  bassoon,  bass  clarinet,  Eb  clari¬ 
net  and  FYench  horn.  First  of  course.  Is 
the  problem  of  getting  the  instrument 
with  the  current  shortage  and  high  prices. 
If  the  school  board  will  not  give  you  the 
money,  you  will  have  to  do  something 
similar  to  the  method  by  which  I  obtained 
my  first  glimpse  at  a  bassoon.  I  was  at¬ 
tending  high  school  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
a  town  of  approximately  68,000  people  at 
the  time.  Gaylord  Humberger  and  Fred 
Saumenig  were  the  music  supervisors. 
Humberger  conceived  the  idea  of  adding 
a  bass  clarinet  to  the  orchestra  and  se¬ 
lected  me  for  It  tts  I  wsts  about  third 
best  clarinetist  and  expandable.  I  agreed 
to  do  my  best  when  he  could  produce  the 
instrument  and  he  put  on  a  two  perform¬ 
ance  minstrel  show  using  orchestra  and 
band  talent  and  starring  EUirl  Warren, 
now  featured  with  Count  Basie  and  his 
Orchestra.  From  WL.W  he  hired  two 
well  known  performers,  Charlie  Dameron 
and  Jack  Saatkamp.  The  minstrel  cleared 
about  $200.00  an'i  the  following  semester 
when  I  returned  to  school,  Humberger 
called  me  into  his  offlce  and  opened  a 
strange  looking  instrument  case  that  had 
even  stranger  looking  contents.  Not  a  bass 
clarinet  and  certainly  nothing  I  had  ever 
seen  before.  It  was  something  I  had  not 
bargained  for  but  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  and  I  stumbled  out  with  it  to  find 
Fred  Saumenig  who  could  show  me  how 
to  put  this  thing  called  a  bassoon  together 
so  that  I  could  see  better  what  I  had 
tackled.  The  curiosity  that  stared  me  has 
stayed  with  me  to  this  day  and  I  am 
constantly  trying  to  find  out  more  and 
more  about  this  fascinating  Instrument. 
Also,  I  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  person  in  my  town  to  try  to  play 
the  bassoon  and  the  little  notices  in  the 
local  and  the  high  school  paper  inflated 
rv/f  ego  a  bit.  My  supervisor  friends  tell 
me  that  this  is  not  always  the  case  when 
they  try  to  Introduce  these  instruments. 
They  tell  me  that  due  to  the  strong  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  radio  dance  bands,  all  of  their 
students  want  to  play  saxophone,  trum¬ 
pet,  trombone  and  drums.  When  they  do 
have  instruments  other  than  these,  they 
say  they  have  trouble  getting  someone 
to  take  an  interest  in  them.  However, 
this  same  influence  can  be  made  to  work 
for  you  if  you  will  point  out  to  your 
prospective  double  reed  or  horn  player 
that  these  same  radio  programmes  and 
dance  bands  use  oboes,  bassoons  and 
homa  Very  often  they  are  not  familiar 
with  the  tones  produced  by  these  Instru¬ 
ments  and  are  not  aware  of  their  use 
in  their  favorite  medium  of  music.  It 
then  becomes  your  Job  to  familiarise  them 
with  the  sounds  of  these  instruments  at 
their,  best.  This  is  most  easily  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  playing  of  victrola  records. 
Before  I  give  you  a  short  list  of  available 
records,  many  records  of  this  type  having 
been  discontinued  due  to  the  war  and  the 


high  priority  on  materials  needed  to  wax 
‘‘Don‘t  Fence  Me  In,"  I  want  to  niention 
that  btissoons  have  lieen  played  by 
Frankie  Trumbar  with  Paul  Whiteman, 
Art  Ralston  with  Glen  Gray  and  Stewie 
McKay  with  Isham  Jones.  Oboes  with  a 
far  greater  number  of  orchestras  includ¬ 
ing  Kenny  Le  Blond  with  Hal  Kemp  and 
some  excellent  oboe  and  English  Horn 
duels  featured  by  Bob  Strong.  Both  oboes 
and  bassoons  would  be  used  more  by 
progressive  dance  band  leaders  if  more 
good  saxophone  players  could  double 
them.  Homs  have  been  used  with  very 
great  success  by  Harry  James  and  Claud 
Thornhill.  Flutes  and  bass  clarinets  are 
almost  standard  equipment  with  bands  of 
any  distinction.  If  your  interest  is 
aroused,  I  will  prepare  a  complete  list  of 
recordings  for  the  September  issue.  For 
the  present: 

Bassoon 

Mozart  Concerto  No.  1  Victor  M  704 
Mozart  Concerto  No.  1  Columbia  M71 
Hungarian  Fantasie  Victor  20526 
American  Dance  Victor  M  802 

Oboe 


Rhapsody  Victor  802 

Concerto  Victor  12605 

Horn 

Mozart  Concerto  Victor  K  447 

Oboe,  Clarinet,  Horn  and  Bassoon 
Mozart  Concertante  Victor  DM  760 
Oboe,  Flute,  Cltu’inet,  Horn  and  Bassoon 
Kline  Kammermusick  Victor  X  149 
In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Ruth  Eileen 
Voraholt  I  wish  to  advise  that  the  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  ideal  oboe  is  the  Loree 
full  Conservatory  model  with  plateau  or 
covered  keys  and  semi-automatic  octave 
mechanism.  Their  model  6  bis,  I  believe. 
Last  month  I  was  alarmed  at  the  fate  of 
this  wonderful  instrument  due  to  the  ac¬ 
cidental  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loree. 
Now  I  have  it  from  a  reliable  source  that 
this  oboe  was  made  for  several  years 
prior  to  the  war  by  a  Arm  in  Paris  by 
the  name  of  Du  Bois.  From  another 
source  I  have  been  told  that  Buffett  and 
La  Blanc  are  again  making  clarinets  but 
are  having  trouble  getting  cases  for  them. 
Miss  Vornholt  also  asks:  As  I  make  my 
own  reeds,  I  have  several  tubes  for  oboe 
that  are  quite  well  in  tune  and  which  1 
now  use.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  use 
these  tubes  on  an  instrument  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  make  or  would  it  be  necessary  for  me 
to  obtain  different  tubes?  Ans. :  Good 
tubes  should  do  their  Job  equally  well  on 
any  oboe. 

I  have  had  some  correspondence  with 
Victor  J.  Grabel,  band  leader  at  the  mu¬ 
sic  school  of  the  John  B.  Stetson  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Deland,  Fla.,  about  scholarships 
next  semester  for  talented  woodwind  and 
horn  players.  Should  any  of  you  who 
are  graduating  this  spring  from  high 
school  be  interested,  please  write  Mr. 
Grabel. 


With  this  I  will  wind  up  my  endeavors 
until  next  September  and  as  a  parting 
thought  I  want  to  again  impress  upon 
you  double  reed  players  that  unless  you 
have  and  know  how  to  use  a  knife, 
plaque  and  pliers,  your  struggles  with  the 
double  reed  will  be  many. 
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Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

Inifructor  in  Hi*  School  of  Music,  UnivoraHy 
of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor 


At  thin  time  of  the  year,  I  wonder 
what  high  school  musicians  are  going  to 
do  with  their  music  during  the  summer 
months.  For  you  seniors,  I  hope  that 
most  of  you  will  not  put  your  music 
away  in  a  "moth  ba^"  for  life.  If  you 
are  not  going  into  service,  and  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  go  to  college  next  year,  by  ail 
means,  take  your  instrument  with  you 
and  try  to  get  in  a  band  or  orchestra, 
even  if  you  aren't  going  to  “major”  in 
music.  If  you  stay  around  home,  I  hope 
you  will  do  something  about  getting  a 
town  or  city  band  or  orchestra  started  in 
your  community.  We  have  so  many  high 
school  musicians  who  graduate  and  -do 
nothing  more  with  their  music.  We  need 
more  community  ensembles  to  take  care 
of  them !  If  you  can't  begin  with  a 
band  or  orchestra,  organize  a  small  en¬ 
semble.  ("Great  oaks  from  little  acorns 
grow.") 

I  suggest  that  the  rest  of  you  keep  up 
your  practicing.  If  you  don't  play  until 
September,  you  will  have  slipped  PLENTY 
in  your  playing.  Also,  if  your  instru¬ 
ment  is  in  need  of  repair,  now  is  the 
time  to  have  it  put  in  good  shape. 

Tribute  to  Ceston 

One  of  the  finest  trumpet  players  in  the 
country  is  Saul  Caston.  He  has  played 
trumpet  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  for 
26  years,  and  for  a  number  of  years  lias 
been  associate  conductor  of  that  famous 
organisation.  No  doubt  many  of  you 
have  heard  Mr.  Caston  playing  with  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  person,  on  the 
radio,  or  on  recordings.  Recently,  a 
friend  of  mine  who  plays  in  the  orches¬ 
tra,  remarked  that  Caston  is  a  grand 
person  as  well  as  an  excellent  musician. 
He  has  been  chosen  to  be  the  conductor 
of  the  Denver  Symphony  Orchestra,  and 
played  his  last  concert  with  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  May  10.  We  wish  him  much 
success  in  his  new  enterprise ! 

Teacher  Offers  Services 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Schoeppler,  261  State 
Street,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  writes  "I  read 
in  the  April  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  about  what  Mr.  Cox  had  to 
say  about  the  French  horn  teachers.  It 
is  a  swell  idea.  Couldn't  something  be 
done  about  trumpet  teachers  in  the  same 
manner?  I  am  a  trumpet  player,  used 
to  be  a  band  director  and  have  taught 
cornet  and  trumpet.  I  would  be  glad 
to  offer  my  services  If  you  think  it  is 
a  good  idea.” 

Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  fine  idea,  Mr. 
Schoeppler.  (Mr.  Cox  felt  that,  since 
there  is  a  shortage  of  teachers,  it  would 
be  helpful  to  list  names  and  addresses 
of  available  teachers  in  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.)  I  hope  that  readers  in  your 
area,  without  a  teacher,  will  contact  you. 
If  there  are  other  teachers  of  brass  in¬ 
struments  who  wish  to  offer  their  serv¬ 
ices,  we  shall  be  happy  to  put  their 
names  in  the  next  issue  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  (next  issue  will  be  published 
in  September). 


Endurance 

A  band  director  in  Ashley,  North 
Dakota  asks,  "Please  give  advice  to  a 
solo  cometlst  of  our  band  who  has  the 
problem  of  a  'worn  out'  lip  in  less  than 
an  hour’s  practice  time.  Although  she 
practices  dally  both  technique  studies  as 
well  as  band  music,  her  lip  does  not  be¬ 
come  more  pliable.  Thank  you  for  any 
help  you  can  give  us.” 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  brass 
players  tire  more  quickly  than  woodwind 
players,  and  In  the  brass  family,  the 
cometists  are  usually  the  ones  to  tire 
first, — particularly  those  playing  the  first 
parts,  which  ordinarily  lie  rather  high. 
As  you  know,  when  one  has  to  play  high 
and  with  much  volume  (as  is  so  often 
required  of  first  comet  players),  it  takes 
a  fine  embouchure  to  perform  the  "re¬ 
quirements.” 

Several  years  ago,  I  recall  a  certain 
fine  trumpeter  playing  in  a  major  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  who  suffered  from  a 
bad  lip.  He  almost  had  to  give  up  his 
position.  Last  year,  a  famous  dance  or¬ 
chestra  played  for  a  university  dance 
here  in  Ann  Arbor.  One  of  the  players 
informed  me  that  the  first  trumpet  player 
had  not  played  in  the  orchestra  for  a 
week  due  to  a  “worn  out”  lip.  My  reason 
for  citing  these  examples  is  that  it  does 
happen  among  professional,  as  well  as 
amateur,  players. 

Our  friend,  the  late  Herbert  Clarke,  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  that 
"Endurance  is  90%  of  comet  playing.”  In 
order  to  have  endurance,  one  must  have 
a  good  embouchure  and  keep  it  in  good 
shape.  Quite  frequently,  solo  cornet  play¬ 
ers  have  to  play  their  part  without  much 
help;  that  is,  in  the  average  school  band 
there  is  one  cornetist  who  has  to  do  most 
of  the  playing.  It  is  ideal  if  there  can  be 
two,  or  even  three,  fine  players  on  the 
solo  cornet  part.  The  one  playing  the 
solos  should  have  the  opportunity  of  rest¬ 
ing  frequently  in  order  to  be  “fresh” 
when  the  solo  parts  come.  In  our  sym¬ 
phony  orchestras,  there  are  usually  as¬ 
sistant  first  players  on  trumpet,  French 
horn,  and  trombone.  Their  efforts  are  of 
a  three-fold  nature:  to  play  the  first  part 
in  case  the  first  player  is  absent,  to  help 
out  in  loud  passages,  and  to  play  while 
the  first  player  rests  his  lips. 

I  would  suggest  that  your  student  (1) 
warm-up  carefully  before  band  rehearsal 
(the  first  half  of  the  chromatic  study, 
number  6  in  the  Arban  Method,  removing 
the  mouthpiece  from  the  iips  for  a  few 
moments  after  every  two  measures,  is  a 
good  warming-up  exercise),  (2)  practice 
two  half-hour  periods  a  day  (morning 
and  afternoon),  if  possible,  (3)  rest  fre¬ 
quently  during  her  practicing,  (4)  use 
the  least  pressure  possible  when  playing, 
and  confine  what  pressure  is  necessary 
to  the  lower  lip.  I  might  add,  that  along 
with  a  good  embouchure.  It  takes  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  good  physique,  in  good  health, 
to  cope  with  the  endurance  problem  in 
solo  comet  playing.  This  factor  is  quite 
frequently  overlooked. 
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A  Latson  on  tho  Flutn 
Dear  Friends:  For  twenty  minutes 
I've  been  nittlng  In  front  of  this  tjrpe- 
wrlter  wondering  what  to  write — besides 
answering  questions — for  this,  the  last 
column  for  this  school  year.  Now  that 
another  long  vacation  is  at  hand,  it  has 
just  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  answer 
the  questions  by  postal  card  and  offer 
to  all  those  who  may  be  interested,  a 
long  long  lesson,  one  that  will  last 
throughout  the  whole  vacation  period.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  going  to  pour 
my  very  soul  into  this  lesson  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  going  to  take 
advantage  of  It,  I  do  ho|>e  that  those 
who  profit  by  It  will  be  many.  If  you 
will  “follow  through"  in  a  careful  studi¬ 
ous  manner,  I  just  know  that  you  are 
going  to  be  very  happy  and  proud  of 
yourself  because  of  your  accomplish¬ 
ments  when  next  you  sit  down  to  play 
with  your  band  or  orchestra.  If  you  do 
not  take  advantage  of  it,  and  insist  on 
idling  away  all  spare  time  during  the 
next  ten  weeks  or  so,  well,  quite  natu¬ 
rally,  there  is  nothing  that  I  or  we  or 
anybody  can  do  to  help  you.  Here  it  is, 
and  as  my  friend  Bob  Hawks  used  to 
say :  you  may  “Take  it  or  Leave  it”. 

Since  1910  this  writer  has  made  a  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  teaching  the  flute,  and  that 
ambition  has  been  promoted  by  much 
good  fortune  in  that  numbered  among 
our  professional  friends,  have  been  many 
of  the  finest  flutists  of  the  whole  world. 
Also  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the 
young  flutists  from  this  studio,  who  have 
won  scholarships  in  the  greatest  schools 
of  our  land  are  many.  This  has  been 
said  nof  in  an  attempt  at  self  promotion, 
but  through  honest  desire  to  convince 
you  that  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  is  of¬ 
fering  you  something  through  this  column 
and  all  columns,  conducted  by  our  vari¬ 
ous  artist  performers  and  teachers,  that 
many  of  you  would  be  unable  to  obtain 
through  any  other  source.  But  now  to 
proceed  with  this  lesson. 

Pleyinq  Pogitien 

The  dominant  handicap  that  besets 
most  flutists  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
hold  their  flutes.  If  the  flutist — right  from 
the  beginning — will  acquire  a  graceful 
position  and  remain  relaxed  at  all  times, 
he  will  do  much  to  defeat  this  outstand¬ 
ing  handicap.  As  a  beginning  we  are 
going  to  ask  you  to  grasp  an  imaginary 
base  ball  in  the  left  hand,  the  back  of 
the  hand  to  be  on  the  under  side  as 
though  examining  the  ball.  While  hold¬ 
ing  this  position,  slip  the  flute  into  your 
nand  and  you  will  be  agreeably  surprised 
to  see  how  perfectly  it  fits  into  the  place 
that  you  have  made  for  it.  The  thumb 
will  come  directly  In  position  to  play  the 
B  natural  thumb  key,  and  the  Anger  tips 
will  be  in  the  proper  position  to  manipu¬ 
late  the  keys,  and  that  with  gracefully 
curved  Angers.  Now,  while  holding  the 
flute  In  the  left  hand,  grasp  this  same 
ball  with  the  right  hand.  While  holding 
this  position,  hold  the  flute  up  with  the 
left  hand  and  slip  your  right  hand  into 
playing  position.  When  you  do  that, 
you  will  And  that  the  thumb  comes  under 
the  first  triller  key,  that  it  is  held  in  a 
curved  position  and  that  the  Anger  tips — 
with  fingers  all  curved  forward — will  play 


into  the  cups  of  the  keys,  and  with  four 
right,  on  the  D  sharp  key,  in  a  perfect 
pattern.. 

Correct  Rnqerino 

“Be  sure  to  use  correct  Angering.  To 
do  otherwise  is  to  create  habits  that 
later  on,  will  require  much  time  and  slow 
careful  practice  to  overcome.  First  of 
all,  be  eitre  to  keep  four  right  on  the  D 
sharp  key,  and  keep  it  open  on  all  tones 
except  low  C  arid  C  sharp,  low  and 
middle  D,  second  C  above  the  staff  and 
on  some  flutes,  on  B  flat  and  B  in 
altissimo.  To  do  otherwise  is  to  handi¬ 
cap  yourself  for  playing  rapid  passages, 
and  of  more  importance  is  the  fact  that 
many  tones  will  be  badly  out  of  tune. 
The  acoustical  charts  as  used  by  our  flute 
makers  show  this  tone  hole  to  be  un¬ 
covered,  just  as  we  have  advised  you 
here.  Next,  be  sure  to  keep  1st  left  UP 
on  middle  D,  D  sharp  and  E  flat.  Avoid 
the  use  of  2nd  right  for  the  F  sharps. 
There  are  some  passages  such  as  trills 
and  other  very  rapid  ones  where  it  seems 
necessary  to  use  the  2nd  right  for  F 
sharp,  but  we  must  repeat,  use  it  as 
sparingly  as  possible.  Remember  that  all 
fingers  must  be  down  on  the  E  flat  above 
the  staff.  Be  sure  that  1st  left  is  up 
when  you  play  the  second  G  sharp  or  A 
flat  above  the  staff.  If  you  are  not  sure 
that  the  Angering  you  are  using  Is  correct, 
then  it  will  be  well  worth  your  while  to 
contact  a  first  class  flutist  instructor.  If 
this  is  impossible,  then  you  should  study 
some  authentic  charts.  There  are  several 
such  charts  but  we  honestly  believe  that 
the  one  in  the  Rex  Elton  Fair  Flute 
Method,  Books  I  and  II,  are  more  easily 
understood  than  any.  If  your  dealer  does 
not  carry  this  method,  you  may  get  it 
by  writing  directly  to  this  column. 

TrilU 

If  in  doubt  about  how  to  make  any 
and  all  trills,  please  remember  that  this 
column  will  help  you  to  the  limit  of 
space  in  that  regard.  If  that  does  not 
suffice,  and  if  you  cannot  get  personal 
help  from  a  flute  teacher,  then  again 
we  must  refer  you  to  the  chart  in  Book 
II  as  mentioned  above. 

Tone 

Try  to  make  your  flute  sound  like  a 
flute.  Avoid  letting  your  ambitions  lean 
towards  that  of  imitating  the  oboe,  cor¬ 
net  or  trombone.  None  of  them  are 
trying  to  imitate  you,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should.  Assume  a  smil¬ 
ing  position  for  the  low  tones.  Let  the 
opening  between  the  Ups  grow  round  and 
more  concentrated  (smaller)  as  you 
descend  the  scale.  AND — remember  this : 
That  to  blow  over  the  flute  embouchure 
too  much  is  to  produce  a  loud  wind 
tone,  too  high  in  pitch,  and  of  very  poor 
quality.  To  blow  down  and  “Into"  it  too 
much  is  to  produce  a  small  tone  that  is 
low  in  pitch.  A  happy  medium  can  be 
found  by  experimenting  in  this  regard. 
As  before  stated,  in  order  to  produce  the 
low  tones  with  any  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  one  must  assume  a  smiling  position 
of  the  lips.  It  is  not  at  all  consistent 
to  pronounce  the  word  "too”  with  a  smile 
on  your  lips.  For  this  reason,  it  is  better 
to  attack  the  low  tones  from  your  low 
C  to  about  F  or  O  with  the  syllable  “te" 
like  in  Ted.  Some  players  do  it  better 
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and  easier  by  uhIiir  “de"  like  in  deck. 
From  F  or  O,  on  up  the  scale,  let  the 
syllable  run  more  to  “too",  rounding  out 
and  making  smaller,  the  opening  between 
the  lips.  Many  fine  flutists  even  resort 
to  tonguing  between  the  teeth,  just  as 
tho*  trying  to  get  rid  of  a  bit  of  thread 
that  might  be  lodged  on  the  tongue.  This 
latter  method  cannot  be  used  in  double 


or  single  tonguing  however,  and  that, 
for  the  reason  that  it  leaves  too  much 
space  between  the  front  and  back  of  the 
tongue  for  rapid  tonguing.  So— for  the 
low  tones  it  is  well  to  use  “te  ke"  or 
“de  ge“  in  the  extreme  low  register  but 
gradually  changing  to  “too  koo”  as  we 
ascend  the  scale,  in  double  tonguing.  For 
(Please  turn  to  page  34V 
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Charles  Cusumano 

Poll  Theatre  at  Scranton,  and  because  he 
(Chic)  was  such  a  favorite  with  both 
Mr.  Poll  and  Mr.  Docking,  he  was  often 
spoken  of  as  ‘‘Poll’s  nephew”  and  would 
refer  to  himself  as  such  with  a  perfectly 
straight  face.  His  musical  activities  gave 
him  little  opportunity  for  real  vacations. 
His  favorite  recreations  were:  indulging 
in  long  strolls,  reading  good  books,  solv¬ 
ing  croeswm’d  pussies.  New  York  was  his 
favorite  city.  He  believed  that  the  late 
Herbert  L.  Clarke  was  the  greatest  of 
all  cometists ;  that  Pietro  Capodiferro  was 
the  finest  trumpeter  (“Capo"  played  at 
the  "Met”  way  back  in  1907  when  he 
was  complimented  by  Walter  J.  Dam- 
rosch  for  his  playing:  the  writer  talked 
with  him  beneath  the  stage  on  February 
26,  1944,  when  Capo  was  again  1st  trum¬ 
peter  at  the  “Met")  ;  that  Arthur  Pryor 
was  the  peer  of  all  trombonists;  and  that 
Simone  Mantia  was  the  supreme  eupho- 
niumist. 

When  the  Victor  Herbert  Memorial 
Concert  was  broadcasted,  Charley  was  the 
1st  trombonist,  and  Fritsi  Scheff  sang 
the  famous  "Kiss  Me  Again.”  Upon  his 
Return  home,  Charley  remarked  how  sorry 
he  was  that  he  didn’t  own  a  radio, — so 
that  his  wife  could  have  "tuned  in.”  He 
was  quick  to  perceive  the  great  future 
in  radio,  and  believed  in  it  thoroughly. 
Although  essentially  a  musician  of  the 
“Old  S<i»ool,”  he  also  liked  music  of  a 
lighter  vein,  and  was  both  delighted  and 
intrigued  upon  hearing  Paul  Whiteman's 
Orchestra  play  a  "Symphonic  Jasx  Con¬ 
cert"  In  Central  Park,  N.  Y.  City.  He 
predicted  then  that  jazz  would  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  music  of  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Time  has  proved  him  a  true 
prophet. 

Charley  was  the  second  child  In  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  10  children.  His  youngest  brother 
Frank  is  a  graduate  of  the  Conservatory 
of  Milan,  Italy.  Frank  played  piano  for 
Manila’s  Orchestra  in  1921  or  1922  upon 
his  return  from  Italy.  Today  he  is  a 
prominent  radio  and  concert  pianist  and 
vocal  coach  in  N.  Y.  City.  A  sister  named 
Lillian  possessed  a  glorious  dramatic  so¬ 
prano  voice.  She.  too,  studied  In  Milan, 
and  made  her  debut  at  the  Turin  Opera 
House,  singing  the  role  of  "Leonora"  In 
II  Trovatore  by  Verdi.  She  returned  to 
America,  but  before  she  could  resume  her 
brilliant  operatic  career,  she  died  at  the 
early  age  of  28  years.  The  youngest  sister 
Ann  Is  a  very  talented  violinist  who  has 
toured  the  United  States  with  several  "All 
Girl”  orchestras,  both  as  leader  and  solo¬ 
ist. 

As  late  as  in  the  spring  of  1925,  "Jim" 
Blair  wrote  to  Charley  to  assemble  an 
8-plece  orchestra  for  the  annual  class 
reunion.  Mrs.  Cusumano  wrote  him  that 
her  husband  was  on  tour  with  the  opera 
and  would  be  unable  to  handle  the  job, 
but  that  if  she  could  help  him  out,  she 
would  gladly  do  so.  Mr.  Blair  asked  her 
to  please  tell  him  just  what  instruments 
comprised  a  good  8-plece  dance  orchestra. 
She  at  once  sent  him  the  instrumentation 
and  in  return  received  a  letter  of  appre¬ 
ciation.  He  thought  that  “Nola”  was 
very  smart  to  know  so  much  about  or¬ 
chestras. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  his  life, 
Charley  suffered  poor  health.  His  death 
occurred  September  26,  1925  In  the 

Flower  Hospital,  N.  Y.  City.  He  was  buried 
September  29th  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 
Five  automobiles  loaded  with  flowers  at¬ 
tested  to  his  popularity.  The  San  Carlo 
Opera  Company  with  which  he  always 

played  a  “before  Met"  season  each  Sep- 


(From  page  13) 

tember  sent  a  "Gates  Ajar”  8  feet  high. 
The  Metropolitan  Opera  Orchestra  of 
which  he  was  a  member  until  he  died 
sent  a  huge  "Musical  Lyre"  of  red  roses. 
Mantia  and  other  "Met”  musicians  were 
pall-bearers. 

Only  42  years  old  when  he  died,  Charles 


Paying  for  college  education  or  profes¬ 
sional  training  is  the  most  frequently 
cited  reason  for  teen-age  boys  and  girls 
to  buy  War  Bonds,  according  to  a  recent 
poll  of  high  school  students  in  74  com¬ 
munities  representing  25  states. 

'Travel,  getting  started  In  business,  and 
setting  up  an  emergency  fund  are  next 
on  the  list  of  things  for  which  high 
school  investors  are  saving  their  money. 

In  each  community  the  student  poll 
was  made  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
high  school  paper  which  used  the  find¬ 
ings  for  feature  articles  and  editorials. 
Student  Bond  committees  report  an  In¬ 
creased  interest  in  Bond  buying  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  Interviews  and  more  questions 
asked  about  the  investment  aspects  of 
their  securities. 

Of  the  10,753  students  interviewed,  27% 
gave  college  as  their  first  reason  for 
Bond-buying.  This  was  more  than  the 
combined  number  putting  travel  and  a 
start  in  business  as  their  savings  goals. 
7.4%  are  counting  on  their  War  Bonds 
to  help  them  buy  a  home  ten  years  from 
now,  while  7.2%  are  saving  to  get  mar¬ 
ried. 

Where  returns  were  tabulated  under 
"boys”  and  "girls”,  the  boys  showed  a 


Buying  Bonds  and  Stamps  at  school 
seems  like  an  old  story  to  the  U.  S. 
pilots,  aviation  mechanics,  and  ambulance 
drivers,  not  long  out  of  school  themselves, 
who  are  finding  that  Mieir  equipment  has 
been  financed  through  school  War  Bond 
purchases. 

Because  It  brings  up  memories  of  home, 
more  and  more  letters  of  thanks  from 
the  Yanks  are  coming  back  to  school 


,  WAR  LOAN, 


A.  Cusumano  was  a  supreme  artist  who 
is  entitled  to  rank  with  the  Immortals 
of  the  band  and  orchestra  worlds.  He 
was  easily  one  of  the  Vt  dozen  greatest 
trombonists  of  his  time.  The  writer 
counts  it  a  privilege  to  have  known  him 
for  so  many  years  as  a  personal  friend. 
Charley’s  numerous  admirers  can  never 
forget  his  outstanding  genius  as  a  mu¬ 
sician. 


2-to-l  lead  in  listing  a  start  in  business 
as  the  object  of  their  saving.  More  than 
twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  listed 
"travel"  as  their  first  choice,  but  the 
boys  had  a  slight  edge  on  the  girls  in 
planning  to  get  married  and  in  saving 
for  a  home.  In  saving  for  a  car,  the 
boys  were  ahead — ^but  when  it  came  to 
clothes,  six  girls  put  that  savings  objec¬ 
tive  In  the  lead  for  every  boy  who  put  It 
first. 

More  than  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys 
plan  to  hold  their  War  Bonds  as  an 
emergency  fund  for  the  future. 

Although  the  original  questionnaire  did 
not  differentiate  between  rural  and  urban 
savings  objectives,  the  future  farmers 
wrote  in  specific  savings  goals  such  as; 
“buying  a  farm,”  "buying  a  tractor,”  and 
"that  ranch  I’m  going  to  need.” 

Only  one  school  broke  away  from  the 
usual  pattern  of  putting  college  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training  as  first  choice  of  the 
greatest  number  of  students.  ‘That  school 
is  Barnard  Junior  High  In  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  where  25%  of  the  students 
are  saving  first  and  foremost  to  get  mar¬ 
ried. 


children  whose  nickels  and  dimes  have 
gone  to  buy  Stamps  to  finance  a  plane, 
jeep,  ambulance,  or  Naval  landing  craft. 

"I  was  just  out  of  school  three  years 
ago,  and  we  were  buying  Bonds  and 
Stamps  too,”  wrote  Seaman  Fred  Zellers 
to  the  students  of  the  Houlton,  Maine, 
High  Si^ool.  “This  is  to  let  you  know 
that  your  saving  was  not  in  vain,”  he 
continued,  as  he  told  of  the  Houlton 
Bond-sponsored  ambulance. 

“A  few  years  ago  I  was  spending  my 
school  days  in  a  community  such  as 
yours,"  wrote  an  aerial  engineer  from 
the  Southwest  Pacific  to  the  public  school 
students  of  Clarion,  Iowa,  whose  plane 
had  been  assigned  to  him.  Another  letter 
to  the  same  boys  and  girls  stated :  "Ijct 
me  say  that  what  you  all  did  In  purchas¬ 
ing  that  plane  is,  in  itself,  an  example 
of  what  we  over  here  are  fighting  for: 
unity  and  freedom  for  all.” 

Since  July,  1944,  the  schools  have  fi¬ 
nanced  13,826  different  pieces  of  equip¬ 
ment  ranging  in  price  from  a  bomb  trailer 
at  11,150  to  a  B-29  Bomber  at  1600,000. 
Rach  one  carries  a  little  sponsorship 
sticker  giving  the  name  and  address  of 
the  school  whose  War  Bond  campaign 
resulted  in  sales  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
piece  of  equipment.  The  total  value  of 
this  school-sponsored  equipment  Is  over 
$85,000,000 — all  out  of  the  savings  of 
Uncle  Sam’s  children. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


FOR  SALE — Cabart  C  Piccolo,  Artley  sterling 
flute,  Conn  flute.  Buffet  B|>  clarinet  covered  holei-. 
Conn  clarinet,  Kohlert  oboe,  Heckel  system  bas¬ 
soon,  Kohlert  bass  clarinet,  alto  clarinets  and 
others.  List  on  request.  School  Music  Service, 
625ii  S.  Wriarht,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

SPECIAL  TO  BANDLEADERS  I  I  t  Sousa- 
phones,  baritones,  upright  basses,  saxophones, 
clarinets,  trumpets,  flutes,  marimb;^  and  all  other 
instruments.  Write  your  needs.  Clark-&ie,  649 
N.  Clark,  Chicago,  Illinois.  ' 


OLDS  TROMBONE— like  new— $120.00.  King 
trombone  $55.00.  Bass  trombone  $29.00.  Buffet 
crampton  clarinet  $75.00.  Raymond  clarinet 
$45.00.  Wurlitzer  wood  clarinet  $65.00.  Conn 
soprano  saxophone  $70.00.  King  alto  $100.00; 
King  tenor  $120.00.  King  baritone  saxophone 
$125.00.  King  mellophone  $45.00.  Buescher 
mellophone  $40.00.  Hamilton  single  french  horn, 
new  $175.00.  Schmidt  single  horn  like  new 
$125.00.  New  La-Monte  conservatory  system 
oboe  $275.00.  Conn  4  valve  baritone  $6L00.  Pan 
American  bellfront  baritone,  new  $127.50.  Bell 
Lyre  $75.00.  Deagan  marimba,  new  $110.00. 
King  fluegel  horn  $50.00.  Scotch  Leedy  bass 
drum  $55.00,  11x15  street  drum  $20.00.  Over 
400  instruments  to  choose  from,  list  sent  on  re¬ 
quest.  Crestline  Music  Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


KING  silver  plated  Eh  Sousaphone,  removable 
helicon  type  bell,  $150.00.  Conn  gold  lacquered 
Eb  Comet,  $57.50.  York  gold  lacquered  French 
horn  in  case,  $115.00.  Conn  silver  plated  French 
horn  in  case,  $125.00.  New  Artley  sterling  silver 
head  joint  Boehm  C  Flute  outfit,  $160.00.  Conn 
silver  plated  Boehm  C  Flute,  $90.00.  Wm.  S. 
Haynes  wood  Db  Boehm  Flute,  $80.00.  Martin 
silver  plated  Alto  horn,  $65.00.  Rudall  Carte 
wood  Db  Boehm  flute,  $65.00.  Conn  silver  plated 
Alto  horn,  $60.00.  Champion  gold  lacquered  Alto 
horn.  $40.00.  King  silver  plated  Mellophone  out¬ 
fit,  $75.00.  Conn  silver  plated  Mellophone  outfit, 
$85.00.  Conn  silver  plated  Mellophone  outfit, 
$65.00.  King  silver  plated  Baritone  horn, 
$100.00.  York  silver  plated  Baritone  horn, 

$100.00.  Conn  silver  plated  Baritone  horn, 

$125.00.  Wurlitzer  gold  lacquered  Baritone  horn, 
$60.00.  Pepper ,  silver  plated  Baritone  horn, 

$80.00.  Pepper  nickel  plated  Baritone  horn, 

$40.00.  Diston  silver  plat^  double  bell  Baritone 
horn,  $125.00.  Conn  gold  lacquered  valve  Trom¬ 
bone,  $65.00.  Conn  gold  plated  slide  Cornet  with 
case,  $55.00.  Set  of  Praal  Tympani,  $225.00. 
25-bar  heavyweight  Glockenspiel  outfit,  $75.00. 
Buescher  silver  plated  C  Melody  Saxophone, 
$60.00.  Conn  gold  plated  Bb  Soprano  Saxophone, 
$75.00.  King  silver  plated  C  Soprano  Saxmhone, 
$35.00.  New  crackproof  Cello,  $52.50.  Kohlert 
military  Oboe.  $65.00.  Buffet  Albert  system  Bass 
Clarinet,  $145.00.  Selmer  Conservatory  Bassoon, 
$110.00.  Martin  silver  plated  Eb  upright  Bass 
horn,  $135.00.  King  silver  platM  BB  upright 
Bass  horn,  $135.00.  Wurlitzer  gold  lacquered  Eb 
bass  horn,  $90.00.  Deagan  3  octave  Xylophone, 
$65.00.  Sielmer  Albert  system  wood  B  Clarinet, 
$55.00.  Conn  silver  plated  Eb  Alto  Saxophone, 
$125.00.  Pan  American  silver  plated  Eb  Alto 
Saxophone,  $90.00.  Conn  front  bell  Alto  horn 
with  case.  Trumpet  style.  $80.00.  And  hundr^ 
of  other  instruments  at  bargain  prices.  Jenkins 
gold  lacquered  Eb  Sousaphone,  $150.00.  Conn 
gold  plated  Baritone  Sax  with  case,  $195.00.  25 
^r  lightweight  Glockenspiel  outfit,  $57.50. 
Kohlert  Conservatory  system  Oboe,  $225.00. 
New  Kay  “Swing  Master"  crackproof  String 
Bass,  $275.00.  York  S.P.  Eb  Sousaphone  with 
case,  $265.00.  Heckel  system  Bassoon  $275.00. 
Set  of  Conn  wood  C  ft  D$  Boehm  flutes  in 
double  case.  $90.00  for  the  outfit  complete. 
Buescher  S.P.  Bass  Saxophone  in  case,  $175.00. 
Bettoney  Conservatory  Bassoon,  $125.00.  Buffet 
Military  system  English  horn,  $125.00.  Bettoney 
Boehm  Alto  clarinet.  $175.00.  Buffet  Albert  Alto 
clarinet.  $125.00.  Conn  Sterling  silver  Boehm 
flute  with  low  B,  $185.00.  Conn  S.P.  Baritone 
Saxophone.  $1  3  5.00.  Robert  Conservatory, 
$295.00.  Holton  BB  gold  lacquered  bell  front 
recording  bass  horn,  $215.00.  Write  for  free 
Bargain  List.  We  also  take  trades  or  bur  for 
rash.  Write  us  what  yon  have.  Adelson’s  Musi¬ 
cal  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Are., 
Detroit  26,  Mich. 


INST.  &  REPAIRS— Cont. 


KOHLERT  BASSOON — Heckel  system,  brand 
new,  from  pre-war  stock,  $350.00.  Andre  Andraud, 
6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Buffet  E  flat  alto  saxophone: 
Buescher  C  tenor  saxophone.  Erard  double  action 
harp.  Conservatory  system  bassoon.  P.  Gatz, 
73  Miles  Ave.,  Great  Kills,  Staten  Island,  New 
York.  _ 

FRENCH  SELMER  trombone,  $145.00.  Lan- 

ferus  wood  clarinet,  full  Boehm  system,  $135.00. 

lay  crackproof  Swing  Master  string  ^ss,  new, 
$250.00.  Guy  Humphrey  flute,  $95.00.  Dupre 
A  clarinet,  full  Boehm  system,  $75.00.  Selmer 
conservatory  system  bassoon,  $125.00.  King  mel¬ 
lophone,  $75.00.  Zelzer  Albert  system  base  clari¬ 
net,  $125.00.  Conn  baritone  saxophone,  $165.00. 
Heckel  System  bassoon,  $295.00.  New  Kay 
crackproof  cello,  with  bag  and  bow,  $75.00. 
Conn  bass  trombone,  $145.00.  Martin  Euphonium, 

2  bells,  4  valves,  $150.00.  Buescher  Eb  sousa- 

Ehone,  silver  plated,  $225.00.  Buescher  gold 
icquer  alto  saxophone,  $120.00.  Ludwig  &  Lud¬ 
wig  Victory  Parade  drums  10x14,  $32.50.  Kohlert 
conservatory  system  oboe,  $225.00.  Wm.  Haynes 
flute,  $125.00.  Selmer  Albert  system  alto  clarinet, 
$95.00.  Conn  bass  saxophone,  $195.00.  King 
silver  plated  C  Melody  saxophone,  $57.50.  Mar¬ 
tin  single  French  horn,  $150.00.  Artley  silver 
plated  flute,  $121.50.  American  Artist  trombone, 
new,  $72.50.  Pedler  clarinet,  demonstrator,  17-7, 
$150.00.  New  Kay  crackproof  New  Artist  string 
bass,  $175.00.  Selmer  A  clarinet,  $85.00,  Cabart 
military  English  horn,  new,  $125.00.  Conn  gold 
plated  tenor  saxophone,  $250.00.  USA  BBb  re¬ 
cording  bass,  silver  plaM,  new,  $250.00.  Buescber 
valve  trombone,  $85.00.  Elkhart  single  French 
horn,  new,  $157.50.  Buffet  military  system  oboe, 
$75.00.  Fuch,  made  in  Bohemia,  single  French 
horn,  $165.00.  Conn  gold  plated  C  Melody  saxo¬ 
phone,  $85.00.  York  mellophone,  $65.00.  Conn 
clarinet,  $80.00.  Kohlert  alto  clarinet,  new, 
$295.00.  Pan  American  alto  saxophone,  $100.00. 
Martin  Fluegel  horn,  $80.00.  Conn  BB  record¬ 
ing  bass  horn,  silver  plated,  $175.00.  King 
clarinet,  sterling  silver  bell,  $95.00.  Honi  French 
style  flute,  demonstrator,  $135.00.  New  Blessing 
bell  front  baritone  horn,  $150.00.  Pan  American 
Eb  bass  horn,  $140.00.  King  Bb  soprano  saxo¬ 
phone,  $65.00.  Artley  sterling  silver  body  and 
head,  new,  $225.00.  Selmer  clarinet,  $150.00. 
Kohlert  alto  clarinet,  $200.00.  Buffet  simplified 
conservatory  system  oboe,  new,  $245.00.  Trom¬ 
bones.  trumpets,  cornets,  priced  from  $50.00  up. 
Alto  horns,  $45.00  up.  Baritone  horns,  $55.00 
up.  Violin  outfits,  $25.00  up.  Hundreds  of  in¬ 
struments  available  for  immediate  _  delivery,  at 
bargain  school  prices.  Highest  prices  paid  for 
instruments.  Bargain  List  on  request.  Trades 
and  Exchanges  solicited.  Meyer’s  Musical  Ex¬ 
change  Co.,  454  Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BAND  ARRANGING — Manuscripts  corrected 
and  prepared  for  publication.  Orchestrations, 
piano-vocals.  Submit  manuscripts,  state  instru¬ 
mentation  desired.  Tropical  Arranging  Studio, 

6226  N.  W.  12th  Place,  Miami  38,  Florida. _ 

HOW  I  B^AME  A  CORNETIST— A  treatise 
on  eliminating  drudgery  and  faulty  practice. 
Packed  with  thousands  of  invaluable  ideas  by 
the  Master  Cometist,  HERBERT  CLARKE. 
Price,  $1.00.  Joseph  Huber,  3413  Wyoming  St., 
St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUSICAL  INSTRU¬ 
MENT!  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  1 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
any  others,  please  communicate  with  us  by  mail 
or  send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  want  saxophones,  trumpets,  cornets, 
mellophones,  French  horns,  clarinets,  oboes,  bas¬ 
soons,  sousaphones,  flutes,  alto  horns,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  Whether  you  want 
to  sell  outright  or  trade  we  will  quote  you  high¬ 
est  cash  or  trade-in  allowance.  If  our  offer  isn’t 
satisfactory  to  you,  we  will  return  your  instru¬ 
ment  at  our  expense.  We  buy  all  musical  in¬ 
struments.  Meyer’s  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WE”wILL  pay  HIGITprIcES  for  your  miT- 
sica!  instruments.  Especially  need  cornets,  trum¬ 
pets,  metal,  wood  and  ebonite  clarinets,  trom¬ 
bones,  flutes,  oboes,  bassoons,  French  horns, 
baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  all  kinds,  bass  and 
alto  clarinets,  percussion  instruments,  string  in¬ 
struments,  vibraphones,  marimbas,  etc.  Write 
us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal. 
We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Adelson’s 
Musical  Instrument  Blxchange,  446  Michigan 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS — Hand  made  by  first  bas¬ 
soonist — United  States  Marine  Band,  $1.25  each. 
William  Koch,  1403  West  Virginia  Ave.  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

HINES  CLARINET  AN  D  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  thoroughly  satisfy  the  most  discriminat¬ 
ing  artists.  Highly  endorsed  by  leading  music 
authorities  throughout  the  nation.  French  and 
Swiss  imports.  Genuine  handmade  Oboe  and 
Bassoon  Reeds  for  symphony  requirements.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply,  write  Hines  Reeds, 

Box  S580,  Gulfport,  Miss. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 
as  the  ones  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch ; 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes;  $1.15  each,  6  fra-  $6.50. 
Oboes,  English  horns,  new  and  used.  Andre  An- 
draud,  6409  Orchard  Lane,  Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. 
WALDO  OBOE  REEDS  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  bv  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Gold¬ 
man  Band.  Each  reed  rings  "A”  tuning  gong 
sympathetically.  ■  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $1.10;  3  for  $3.00.  Sold  direct  only. 
Maxim  Waldo,  1475  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx, 

New  York. _ _ _ _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  bassoonists  for 
their  satisfactory  service.  Four  reeds  $3.40,  $10 
Doz.  Many  thanks  to  the  extended  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  my  many  satisfied  customers  and  medium 
of  this  column,  they  have  served  me  well.  John 
E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis  18, 

Mo. _ 

JACK  SPRA’TT  SIGNATURE  REEDS— for 
clarinet,  saxophone,  oboe,  bassoon  and  all  reed 
instruments.  Carefully  hand  finished  and  per¬ 
sonally  tested  reeds  of  select  cane.  Sterilized  by 
G.  E.  Sterilamp  and  packed  in  attractive,  sani¬ 
tary  boxes  and  plastic  containers.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Reed  making  tools  and  supplies. 
Write  for  free  reed  offer.  Woodwind  Shop,  5951 
Washington  Ave.,  St.  Louis  12,  Mo. 


See  Next  Poge  for  More  Interesting  Bargains 


Rapid  City  Concert 

The  three  bands  of  the  Rapid  City  High 
School  of  South  Dakota,  plus  the  radio 
symphonette  orchestra,  glee  clubs,  and 
choruses  presented  their  annual  music 
festival  on  May  3  displaying  perfection  in 
range  and  tonal  qualities.  Alex  Schneider 
is  instrumental  director,  and  Don  Tuttle, 
vocal  director. 


Kearney,  Nebraska.  —  Two  orchestras 
and  a  band  furnished  the  entertainment 
for  the  Mother’s  Day  concert  on  May  13 
In  the  junior  high  school  auditorium. 
The  program  was  very  well  prepared 
and  went  along  beautifully  with  the 
audience  enjoying  every  minute  of  It. 
S.  K.  Lotspelch  is  the  director  of  the 
Kearney  schools’  Instrumental  music  de¬ 
partment 
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Classified  Continued 


UNIFORMS 


FOR  SALE — Three  majorette  outfits.  Average 
size.  Excellent  condition.  Priced  right.  John 
H.  Templeton,  1326  E.  Ninth,  Kansas  City  6, 
M  issonri. 

(23)  CAPEE— $46.00.  (100)  new  white  band 

coats,  $3.00  each.  Tuxedo  suits  singles  $10.00, 
double  breasted  $20.00.  White  orchestra  coats 
$3.00.  Majorette  costumes.  Shakos.  Batons. 
Band  directors  coats,  caps,  suits.  Drum  major 
outfits  (NEW-USED)  (30)  Blue  Velvet  jackets 
$90.00.  Forty  blue  woolen  coats  $80.00.  Free 

lists^ _ W allace,  24 16  N.  Halsted  St.,  ^icago. 

FOR  SALE— ^(36)  Black  woolen  band  capes, 
lined  with  orange,  $72.  Overseas  caps  and 
orange  ties  to  match.  Will  send  sample  for 
inspection.  Write  Mrs.  Hazel  Bell,  Blairsburg 
Puhlic  5>chool,  Blairsburg,  Iowa. 


FLUTE 


(Begins  on  page  30) 

triple,  use  "te  ke  te”  or  "de  ge  de”  In 
the  low  register,  changing  gradually  to 
"too  koo  too"  as  we  ascend  the  scale. 
For  those  of  you  who  dn  not  know  all 
the  thirteen  regular  key  sign.i lures'  wr 
would  advise  that  th  'be  don*  s^-i.ior- 
Ise  them  Just  as  you  .  t  r  iti.>n 

of  letters  that  go  t  na'  M'  v  <>rd. 
Following  that,  m- ''lo' i'm  ill  Mwjor 

scales,  and  let  that  <>«•  .•ji-jw*-?  the 
harmonic  minor  sc  1'  j.';. 

something  of  these  seal  Ihert  at  <.' 
melodic  minor  seal  s.  come;  i:  = 

memorising  of  the  ,  iilnor.  dorii  - 

nant  seventh  and  dIrriei'l.“»*-U  nriegglos. 


Following  will  be  found  a  few  little 
studies.  It  would  be  well  to  memoriae 
them.  Play  slowly  and  tongue  each  note 
at  the  beginning,  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  played  evenly  and  smoothly. 
Those  with  double  signatures  are  writ¬ 
ten  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  study 
into  two.  When  using  one  key  signature. 
s‘;np  I*.T  -e  the  other  one.  As  for  In- 

Ktaticr  tf  c-ie  signature  is  D  at  the  be- 

kirii  log.  pl.iy  It  In  D  and  ignore  the 

i1at>  Whe-  playing  in  D  flat,  then  ignore 

ibi  siei.ati  .e  of  D.  The  studies  written 
til  I  be  key  of  C  may  also  be  played  in 
•'ll  Ke.vs  of  C  sharp  and  C  flat. 

•  :<  .-o  bil  k  to  all  of  you  and  I  do  hope 
ihs:  man)  will  profit  by  this  lesson  and 
i '.Mt  nmiiy  I  favorable  reports  will  come 


ASCAP  STANDARD  MUSIC  fijr  LILABLE 


For  th*  first  tims  symphonic,  concert 
and  recital  organisations  are  able  to 
obtain,  through  a  single  blanket  con¬ 
tract  the  entire  repertoire  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Composers.  Authors  and 
Publishers. 


By  this  step  the  Society  provides  not 
only  the  major  symphony  orchestras — 
the  majority  of  whom  ore  already  li¬ 
censed — but  all  other  symphonic  orgon- 
,  isations  as  well  with  a  plan  which 
simidifies  their  use  of  standard  musical 
works.  A  single  source  now  gives  the 
user  a  tremendously  important  supply 
of  fine  music.  This  will  result  in  an  in¬ 


creased  use  of  the  works  of  our  native 
standard  composers. 

By  increasing  the  opportunity  for  their 
music  to  be  perfonned.  ASCAP  encour¬ 
ages  the  woric  of  our  serioxu  composers. 

Too  often  these  gifted  men  and  women 
have  been  driven  into  secondary  occu¬ 
pations  because  on  adequate  livelihood 
was  impossible  for  them  in  their  pro- 
^  fession.  ASCAP  believes  that  this  sit- 
notion  must  be  changed. 

al  Our  serious  composers  hove  a  uni- 

:he  versal  longuage  at  their  fingertips, 
ply  Let's  make  it  possible  for  them  to  use 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSERS. 

AUTHORS  AND  PUBLISHERS 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA 


NEW  YORK  20.  N.  Y. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS . FLAY  AMERICAN  MUSIC 


■  Cleveland  •Americah  Standard  Qlaftiatot.  BandlrutrumenU 


0) 


H.  N- White  Co. 


Ow  "SO  Year"  AimlvwMfy  leekM  hecM 
Mw  aiiMtcal  pogaoirt  of  Aawrica  frew  Hi*  go. 
flebt  ara  ie  Ik*  pmanl  day.  Saad  lar  e  eopf 
e(  Hilt  libarally  lllaitratad.  celarfal  zoavaalf. 


k  522S  SUPERIOR  AVE. 

CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


Over  50  years  of  outstand- 
ing  achievement  in  the 
Band  Instrument  Industryl 
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